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CAVALRY OF TODAY 
HE three great advantages that the cavalry of today has over 
the cavalry of the past are the co-operation of the air corps, 
utilization of the radio and increased fire-power. The air 
corps will render tremendous assistance by pointing out the direction 
in which the main cavalry effort must be made and by taking over 
in general the distant reconnaissance of the enemy, thereby making 
a great saving in horse flesh for the cavalry. Furthermore, in many 
other phases of campaign and of combat the close co-operation of 
air corps and cavalry is essential and will be of marked advantage 
to both. 

The radio, soon to be greatly improved, will enable the cavalry 
commander, even though operating far to the front in hostile 
country, to send information promptly and surely back to higher 
headquarters, thereby saving both time and horse flesh and further 
assisting in preserving mobility. 

The development and adoption of semi-automatic rifles or 
carbines, together with additional machine guns, will greatly increase 
the fire power of cavalry. It will make the cavalry better fitted 
than ever to seize and hold positions far in advance of the rest of the 
army and to act with great effectiveness in every phase of combat. 

The Chief of Staff has recently decided to incorporate m each 
cavalry division an observation squadron, air corps; a tank unit and, 
as soon as developed, an armored car unit. He has further approved 
the development of anti-tank weapons appropriate for cavalry use 
and the eventual replacement of the present Springfield rifle by a 
semi-automatic rifle or carbine. These decisions, m addition to the 
recent creation of a cavalry corps of three divisions—largely 
skeletonized, to be sure—-forecast a great advance in cavalry power 
and general effectiveness. 

The additional effectiveness of the cavalry arm will be secured 
without impairmg the cavalry’s greatest asset—mobility. Hand in 
hand with mobility must go cavalry co-operation with other arms, 
especially the air corps, while full use must be made of the latest 
developments in aviation, communication and fire power. 

Such a cavalry, the cavalry of today, will surely make its value 
felt in any war of the future and, most particularly, in any war in 
which this country may be engaged. 
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Russian Cavalry In East Prussia 


By 
General L. RADUS-ZENKAVICIUS 


Chief of the Lithuanian War College, Graduate of the Imperial General Staff Academy 
and former Regimental and Brigade Commander in the Russian Army 


Composition of the First Army 


HE MOBILIZATION Of the First Russian Army, under General Rennen- 
kampf, began on July 31st, 1914. This army consisted of: the III, IV 
and XX Army Corps and the 5th Infantry Brigade; the 1st, 2d and 3d 

Cavalry Divisions, with the 1st Separate Cavalry Brigade; and the 1st and 2d 
Guard Cavalry Divisions. 

The total strength of the First Army, assembled prior to the beginning 
of operations, was 83,000 bayonets, 21,000 sabers and 408 cannon. 

The cavalry of the First Army consisted of: 


1st Guard Cavalry Division ......... 16 squadrons 12 cannon’ 8&8 machine guns 
Lieutenant General Kaznakoy 

2d Guard Cavalry Division ......... 24 squadrons 12 cannon’ 8 machine guns 
Lieutenant General Raukh 

IRE CAVRITy TUIVISIOM 2 5c k. eae e 24 squadrons 12 cannon’ 8 machine guns 
Lieutenant General Gurko 

2d Cavalry Division «.....5..65% .... 24 squadrons 12 cannon’ 8 machine guns 
General Khan Nakhichevansky 

Qa CAVAITy. DIVISIONS ooo os see aa 24 squadrons 12 cannon’ 8 machine guns 
Lieutenant General Belgard 

1st Separate Cavalry Brigade ....... 12 squadrons 0Ocannon 8 machine guns 


Lieutenant General Oranovsky 





JLT AVS 0 IRR els a et me 124 squadrons 60 cannon 48 machine guns 


At the time of the mobilization, part of this cavalry was already in 
position (the 2d and 3d Cavalry Divisions and the 1st Separate Cavalry 
Brigade), and part was transported by rail during the first week into the area: 
Kovno-Suvalki (the Guard Cavalry Divisions from Petrograd and the 1st 
Cavalry Division from Moscow) (see sketch No. 1). 


The bulk of the cavalry (the Ist and 2d Guard Cavalry Divisions and the 
2d and 3d Cavalry Divisions) was concentrated in the area: Vylkovishki- 
Kalvaria-Mariampol-Pilvishki. The 1st. Cavalry Division was concentrated in 
Suvalki and the 1st Separate Cavalry Brigade in the vicinity of the city of 
Rossienie. 
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Beside the above mentioned cavalry in the First Russian Army at the time 
of mobilization, there were included sixteen squadrons (sotnia) of the frontier 
guard; and during the third week after the declaration of war, four reserve 
cossack regiments and from ten to twelve second reserve cossack squadrons 
joined the army. These squadrons and regiments were distributed among the 
corps and the divisions for duty with the infantry and for protecting the trains. 
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The Plan 


The first task imposed upon the cavalry consisted in covering the con- 
centration of the First Russian Army along the Niemen River from Merech to 
Kovno. On August 5th, the first Russian cavalry patrols crossed the German 
frontier on the front: Merunsken-Vyshtinets-Eydkunen. They met German 
infantry outposts everywhere and could not penetrate very deeply into East 
Prussia. 

On August 14th, the concentration of the main forces of the First Russian 
Army was completed. The First and Second Armies constituted the North- 
west Front, under the command of General Zhilinsky. On August 13th, his 
first directive, which was the basis for the first operations, was given. 
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In this directive, the following mission was assigned to the Northwest 
Front: “To carry on a decisive offensive in order to defeat the enemy, separate 
him from Konigsberg and cut off his lines of retreat toward the Vistula (see 
sketch No. 2). Therefore, the First Army was to advance from the line: 
Suvalki-Vershbolovo toward the line: Angerburg-Insterburg, enveloping the 
line of the Mazurian lakes from the north. The Second Army, on the left, was 
to advance from the line: Khorzhele-Myshinetz-Graevo-Argustovo on the line: 
Ortelsburg-Rudzhany-Letzen, and farther to the north. The main forces were 
to be directed toward the line: Ortelsburg-Rudzhany, by way of the flank and 
rear of the line of the lakes. Thus the advance was to be executed by a double 
envelopment of the enemy, who was in the region of the lakes. Having 
numerous cavalry, the First Army, after crossing the Angerap River, was to 
envelop the left flank of the enemy, as deeply as possible, in order to cut him 
off from Konigsberg. The cavalry was charged with protecting and concealing 
our corps from the enemy, occupying the most important points, taking 
possession of river crossings, and destroying railroad lines in the rear in order 
to prevent the removal of the rolling stock.” 

The army cavalry received the order to cross the frontier on the morning 
of August 16th. 

General Rennenkampf formed his cavalry into three groups, and issued 
the following orders: 

a. General Khan Nakhichevansky’s group (Cavalry Corps, consisting 
of 1st and 2d Guard Cavalry Divisions and 2d and 3d Cavalry Divisions) to 
cross the German frontier on August 16th and advance in the direction of 
Insterburg, enveloping Stalluponen and Gumbinnen from the north. 

b. General Gurko’s group (1st Cavalry Division) to cross the frontier 
in the vicinity of Philipovo and protect the left flank of the army, first from 
the direction of Margrabovo, and then from the direction of Letzen. 

c. General Oranoyvsky’s group (1st Separate Cavalry Brigade) to 
cross the frontier near Shilenen on Angust 17th, and protect the right flank of 
the army, reconnoitering to the line: Kraupishken-Tilsit. 

The cavalry was charged with covering the movement of the army corps 
and preventing the removal of the railroad rolling stock. 


The Terrain 

The operations of the First Russian Army covered the area from the 
Niemen River, between Grodno and Kovno, to the Vistula, from Thorn to the 
sea. It included the districts of East Prussia and the province of Suvalki. 
The terrain consisted of a plain, dotted with hills, and in some parts with 
lakes and groups of woods, which, together with several streams, formed a 
considerable obstacle to the operation of troops. 

On the Russian side, the main obstacle was the Niemen River, the width of 
which from Grodno to Kovno, was from fifty to seventy sasten.* In its lower 





*Note: One sasten equals seven feet. 
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HY) 
reaches, it attained a width of from one hundred to one hundred and fifty 


Although the banks of the river could be easily approached, it could 


sasten. 
There were permanent bridges at Grodno, Olita and Kovyno. 


not be forded. 

To the west of the Niemen, on the routes to Prussia, the following features 
were important: a strip of marshes and lakes: Seree-Simno-Zhuvinta-Amalva- 
Pale, which intersects the direct roads from East Prussia to Vilna (in Russia) 
and the forests of Argustovo which, with two rivers, covered the road to 
Grodno and the terrain to the south. 

In the other portions of Russian territory there were no obstacles to the 
maneuvering of troops. 

The line of the Niemen, from Grodno to Kovno, was fortified by the 
Russians. On its right flank was the fortress of Kovno, which, according to the 
papers, was considered a strong and modern fortress, but it was no secret to 
those who were informed that Kovno was neither a strong fortress nor a 
modern one. The left flank was to be protected by the fortress of Grodno, but 
the latter was not completed at the begnning of the war. 

To cover the bridges near Olita, there existed out-of-date forts, which had 
lost any importance they may have had. A new plan for the creation, after the 
declaration of war, of a fortified field position had been worked out, which was 
to cover the fortified concentration area: Olita-Puni. In general, at the 
beginning of the war, none of the fortifications of the Niemen River could 
perform the missions which they were assigned. 

The Prussian side of the theater of operations of the First Russian Army 
was divided topographically by the line: Marienverder-Marungen-Geilsberg- 
Angerburg-Stalluponen, into two parts. 

To the north was a large lowland, which was not higher than two hundred 
and fifty feet above the level of the Baitic Sea and was inclined toward it. 
Its littoral portion, along the delta of the Niemen to the mouth of the Deyme, 
was covered with rather large marshes. The other part was covered with a 
great number of good roads and was quite suitable for the maneuvering of 
large forces. The forests were distributed in small groups, and only at three 
places occupied large areas; to the southwest and northeast of the city of 
Insterburg, and to the northeast of the city of Goldap (the forest of Rominten). 
The lowland was crossed by the following rivers: 

The Niemen, from the village of Sudargi to the sea, was very large 
(average width about one hundred sasten, average depth eight feet). From 
Tilsit to the sea, there were many marshes, but the river was not of great 
importance, as it was not on the route of either the Russian or the German 
advance. Near the city of Tilsit, there were two bridges. From this city to 
the sea, the river was divided into several branches. 

The Pregel was formed by three rivers: the Angerap, Pissa, and Inster, 
which united near the city of Insterburg. It flowed in a westerly direction 
and discharged into the bay of Frishhaf, near the fortress of Konigsberg. The 
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rivers, of which the Pregel was composed, were not important, and did not 
offer a serious obstacle to troops. The Pregel had an average width of from 
twelve to fifteen sasten, and a depth of about one sasten. Its valley was dry. 
Its crossing by troops was not difficult. Navigation was possible along its 
whole length. 
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Sketch No. 2 


The Alle River, with its tributary, the Omet, and the Passarga River, 
flowed almost due north and discharged, the first into the Pregel, and the 
second into the Frishhaf. They were only of a size and importance equal to 
those which formed the Pregel. 

The Deyme River was a branch of the Pregel improved by a channel, 
which connected it with the bay of Kurishhaf. The width of the Deyme was 
twenty-five sasten, with an average depth of from ten to fifteen feet. Its valley, 
about one kilometer in width, was swampy and difficult to cross. 
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The whole northern part of East Prussia had, in general, no serious 
obstacles which would make the maneuvering of cavalry very difficult. 

To the south of the line: Marienverder-Marungen-Geilsberg-Angerburg- 
Stalluponen, was the so-called East Prussian plateau. 

This plateau was intersected by short but steep chains of hills, which 
sometimes reached a height of one thousand feet, by forests, rivers, marshes, 
and especially by lakes. This terrain had, in general, fewer good roads and 
contained more obstacles to operations of large forces. The most important 
feature here was a group of about two hundred lakes, which formed in some 
places entire lines connected by water channels. 

The most important of all the lake groups were the Mazurian Lakes, which 
extended from the city of Angerburg to the south almost to the former Russian 
border. Its length was about seventy kilometers. The Mazurian Lakes were 
two or three days’ march from Russian territory, and covered the very 
important route of advance from the Niemen to the Vistula, south of the 
fortress of Konigsberg. 

Knowing the importance of this water system, the Germans had fortified 
it. The widest isthmus, that near Letzen, through which the railway passed, 
was covered by a permanent fort (Boyen) and several block houses. 

arallel to the Mazurian Lakes, at about ten to twelve kilometers to the 
west, were two small groups of lakes. About thirty kilometers to the west, 
was the Passenheim group, which extended from north to south. 

Between the cities of Gilgenburg and Allenstein was a considerable group 
of lakes, the Gogenstein group, and the area: Osterode-Libstadt-Saalfeld- 
Deuch-Eylau was occupied by several lines of the big lake system of Osterode. 

All the groups of lakes mentioned above, intersecting the area, formed 
lines facing to the east and south, which facilitated the defense of the roads 
leading from the Niemen, as well as those leading from the Narev and the Bug. 
In the latter case, the line of the Mazurian lakes covered safely the left flank 
of the Germans. 

On the west, East Prussia was bounded by the broad Vistula River. 

The whole theater of operations was, with a few exceptions, suitable for 
the maneuvering of cavalry units, but its northern part was the more favor- 
able. The line of the Mazurian Lakes had to be passed by the cavalry, cither 
from the north by way of Insterburg, or from the south across the territory of 
Poland, but the latter was out of the zone of the First Russian Army. 


Crossing the Frontier 

Prior to August 16th, the corps of the First Russian Army had moved 
from the line of the Niemen River to the German frontier. 

The main forces of the cavalry occupied the area: Vershbolovo-Vilkavishki 
(see sketch No. 3). No serious collision occurred at that time. The recon- 
naissance was performed by small mounted patrols, but without much result, 
as the Germans had covered their frontier with a continuous line of infantry 
outposts and detachments. 
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On August 16th, General Khan Nakhichevansky assembled his cavalry 
corps to the south of Vladislavov, and, after having crossed the German 
frontier without any serious hindrance, stopped for the night in the vicinity 


of the village of Shilengen. 
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At daybreak on August 17th, the Russian corps started the crossing of the 
This operation was poorly planned and resulted in a 
detached action between the III Russian Corps (General Epanchin) and the I 
German Corps (General von Francois), which was close to the frontier. 
other corps of the Eighth German Army were to the west of the Angerap River. 
General von Francois, taking advantage of the isolated position of the IIT 
Russian Corps and of the fact that between it and the IV Russian Corps, 
which was to the south, there was a gap of about fifteen kilometers which was 
not even watched, enveloped the left flank of General Epanchin’s corps near 


German frontier. 
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Dopenen and inflicted a tactical defeat, after which the Russians had to 
withdraw with their left fiank to the frontier, losing more than eight thousand 
men. Neither the neighboring corps (except the 29th infantry Division) nor 


the cavalry had supported the III Russian Corps. 

General Oranovsky’s Ist Separate Cavalry Brigade occupied without 
opposition the village of Shilenen and carried out the reconnaissance ordered. 
General Khan Nakhichevansky’s cavalry corps (four divisions with forty-eight 
guns), which was to operate from the north of Stalluponen in the direction of 
Insterburg, advanced only fifteen kilometers to Pilkallen and stopped for the 
night. 

In front of General Khan Nakhichevansky was only General Breht’s Ist 
German Cavalry Division (twenty-four squadrons and eighteen guns), which 
was in the vicinity of Pilkallen. It retreated little by little to the northwest. 
General Khan did not carry out the instructions given him, according to which 
he was to attack vigorously the Ist German Cavalry Division, throw it back 
and, leaving a containing force, take part with his main forces in the battle of 
the III Russian Corps, by operating in the rear of General Francois during the 
day of August 17th, and the night and morning of August 18th. Owing to 
the uncoordinated actions of the Russian corps and the inactivity of General 
Khan Nakhichevansky, the Germans (I Corps) not only achieved a tactical 
success, but retired quietly during the night to Insterburg. 

If the operations had been well organized, especially those of the cavalry, 
the Russians, who had to the north of the forest of Rominten three times the 
force of the Germans, could have enveloped and defeated the isolated I German 
Corps near Stalluponen. General Khan Nakhichevansky in his report to the 
army commander on the events of the day, stated: “The enemy avoids any 
collision with the cavalry and retreats quickly.” 

On “he left flank of the First Russian Army, General Gurko’s 1st Cavalry 
Division occupied without opposition the railroad near the station of Kovalen 
and reconnoitered in the direction of Letzen. 

The commander of the First Russian Army, General Rennenkampf, 
expressed himself on the action of General Khan Nakhichevansky in a telegram 
on August Ist, as follows: “The action of your cavalry in the battle of 
August 17th was entirely unsatisfactory; the infantry had a very hard fight; 
the cavalry was bound to heip it, by appearing not only on the flank, but also 
in the rear, of the enemy, regardless of the distances to be marched.” 


The Battle of Gumbinnen 
According to the orders of the commander of his army (General Prittwiu. 
und Gafron), and after having been convinced of the superiority of the Russian 
forces, General von Francois withdrew his corps to Insterburg. The departure 
of the Germans was disclosed to the Russians only on August 18th. Thus the 
Russian troops did not start the advance until 2:00 pe. m. on August 18th and 
reached on this day, without encountering any resistance, the line: Svesken- 
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Rakoven-Piliupenen-Stalluponen-Malvishken (see sketch No. 4). Only General 
Khan Nakhichevansky’s corps encountered resistance on the line: Malvishken- 
Vitgiren, where units of dismounted cavalry and cyclists of the 44th and 45th 


Regiments were driven back. 





SKETCH NO 4 
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Sketch No. 4 


General Oranovsky’s brigade, which was not reached by orders from the 
army, remained during the day in the vicinity of the village of Shiienen. 
Orders from the army commander for August 19th reached the corps com- 
mander in the form of incomplete telegraphic orders and arrived, moreover, 
at some headquarters after considerable delay. The orders were issued on the 
assumption of the continuance of the retreat of the enemy in a westerly 
direction. The mission assigned to the troops for August 19th by the army 
commander consisted in the occupation of the line: Goldap-Sodenen-Puspern- 
Karmonen-Ushbalen. On August 20th, the troops were to have a rest. 
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But on August 19th, the 28th and 29th Divisions, which were on the right 
flank of the army, and General Khan Nakhichevansky’s cavalry started a 
battle with the Germans and on August 20th, instead of the rest, the first great 
battle of the war was fought near the city of Gumbinnen. 





SKETCH NO 5 
BATTLE NEAR KRAUPISHKEN AUGUST 19TH 1914 
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Sketch No. 5 


General Khan Nakhichevansky’s cavalry corns, according to the orders 
of the army commander issued on August 15th, was to operate on the left 
flank of the Germans in the direction of Insterburg, enveloping Gumbinnen 
from the north. General Khan Nakhichevansky received from the army com- 
mander an expression of disapproval for his inactivity in the battle of August 
17th and also an order, sent through the staff of the XX Corps and other 
channels, to support the XX Corps with all his forces during the performance 
of the mission assigned to it. 

On August 18th, the Cavalry Corps advanced in the direction of the forest 
of Tsulkinen (to the northeast of Insterburg) (see sketch No. 5). 

Toward evening, the advance guard columns of the division pushed back 
the dismounted detachments of German cavalry and the cyclist companies of 
the 44th and 45th Infantry Regiments, which tried to hold the line: 
Malvishken-Vitgiren. After this, the Cavalry Corps stopped for the night in 
the area: Vitgiren-Kaushen-Malvishken. According to the information 
obtained by the scouts during the day, small detachments of the enemy 
retreated to the vicinity of Insterburg without any serious opposition. 
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On the morning of August 19th, General Khan Nakhichevansky received 
information that German infantry and artillery, brought up from Tilsit, had 
arrived at the station of Shilen and were advancing in march columns toward 
Kraupishken. Taking into consideration that this movement threatened the 
flank of the army, he decided to advance in the direction of Kraupishken to 
make a reconnaissance and push the Germans beyond the river Inster, if they 


had already crossed it. 

At 9:00 a. mM. on August 19th, the Cavalry Corps advanced in three 
columns: the left, 2d Guard Cavalry Division, in the direction of Kaushen and 
Kraupishken; the center, Ist Guard Cavalry Division, in the. direction of 
Girenen; and the right, formed by the 2d and 3d Cavalry Divisions, in the 
direction of Meshken. The mission of the divisions consisted in the occupation 
of the passages over the Inster River. 

At about 11:30 a. M., the leading detachments of the Cavalry Corps 
reached the line: Opelishken-Gerelishken, where they met with the advanced 
detachments of the 2d German Landwehr Brigade and began the fight. The 
2d German Landwehr Brigade was in Tilsit and consisted of five battalions, 
two batteries and two cavalry squadrons. The commander of the Eighth 
rerman Army, General Prittwitz und Gafron, decided to stop the Russian 
advance and ordered this brigade to be moved to Kraupishken. 


Having received information of the concentration of Russians in the 
vicinity of Malvishken, General Prittwitz, on the morning of August 19th, 
ordered the 2d Landwehr Brigade to be moved from Kraupishken in the 
direction of Malvishken, in order to take part in the flank attack against the 
Russians. The 2d Landwehr Brigade started the march from Kraupishken 
on the morning of August 19th and its leading elements, which consisted of 
two battalions and two batteries, came in contact with the Russian cavalry 
before noon. 


The 2d Guard Cavalry Division marched with an advance guard, consisting 
of the Uhlan Bodyguard Regiment, a platoon of horse artillery and two 
machine guns. The advance guard was protected by an advanced detachment, 
which consisted of two squadrons, in front of which marched one-half squadron 
in the “lava” formation. A detachment of two squadrons of the Bodyguard 
Cavalry Grenadier Regiment was assigned to protect the exposed left fiank. 
It moved on a line with the head of the main body at a distance of from two 
to three kilometers to the south. 


The “lava,” which at 11:45 a. M., was approaching the village of Opelish- 
ken, was met with rifle fire from about one company of infantry stationed at a 
farm between the villages of Opelishken and Kaushen. The advanced detach- 
ment was dismounted and occupied the northern edge of a ravine to the south 
of the road (one squadron), a garden and a farm to the north of the road 
(one-half of the second squadron) and also a farm in front of the ravine to the 
south of the road. The firing began. 
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At this moment the advance guard approached. The commander of the 
advance guard, Colonel Kniazhevitch, dismounted his command and moved 
the 5th Uhlan Squadron, with a platoon of machine guns to the left flank of 
the advanced detachment (to the south of the road), the 6th Squadron to a 
farm opposite the village of Tuteln, whence the enemy could be enfiladed, and 
a platoon of horse artillery to the north of the road near the village of 
Opelishken. The two squadrons of the flank detachment, when they arrived 
on the line, took over the defense of the flank. All the troops which occupied 
the line opened fire. 

As soon as the platoon of horse artillery opened fire, it received counter- 
battery fire, at 12:45 p. m., from German Artillery firing from the direction 
of the mill near the village of Kaushen. The fire was so accurate and heavy 
that the battery was temporarily silenced. At the same time the German 
infantry opened up a heavy fire from the vicinity of Tuteln and Kaushen. 

In the vicinity of Pilkallen, the German infantry lines were re-enforced 
and the intention to envelop the Russian left flank was evident. In addition 
to the artillery platoon from Kaushen, the batteries from the vicinity of Tuteln 
and Kraupishken also opened fire. 

At this moment the battlefield was reached by the head of the main forces. 
The division commander re-enforced the troops, which were carrying or the 
battle, by units of the Ist Brigade and by part of the cavalry squadrons of 
the 2d Brigade. The horse artillery batteries (10 guns) took position in the 
vicinity of the village of Shupinen. At about 3:00 p. m:, they opened an 
energetic fire against the German batteries and soon silenced those near 
Kaushen and Tuteln. The firing line of the 2d Guard Cavalry Division started 
the advance. 

Between 11:30 a. M. and 12:30 p. m., the main forces of the other cavalry 
divisions appeared on the line: Opelishken-Gerelishken. The 1st Guard 
Cavalry Division was dismounted. It was used partly to re-enforce the 2d 
Guard Cavalry Division and partly for the extension of the line to the right in 
the direction of the village of Verksnupenen. The 3d Cavalry Division 
occupied, after being dismounted, the village of Verksnupenen and the west 
edge of the forest near Gerelishken. The 2d Cavalry Division was to the east 
of this forest. 

Firing against the German Landsturm was general along the whole front. 
The battery of the 3d Cavalry Division occupied a position to the northeast 
of the village of Verksnupenen. The general advance to the line: Kaushen- 
Tuteln-Spirginen was quite rapid. One regiment of the 3d Cavalry Division 
moved forward at about 3:00 p. Mm. and occupied the edges of the woods to the 
north and south of Meshken. 


The scouts, which were sent out to search for fords, advanced into the 
valley of the Inster and, in spite of the fire from the right bank, found the 
fords and even crossed to the right bank. 
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An order was given to the 3d and 2d Cavalry Divisions to cross the Inster 
and envelop Kraupishken from the north. 


At this time the advance of the dismounted 2d and 1st Guard Cavalry 
Divisions progressed very slowly. At about 3:30 pe. mM. the 3d Squadron of the 
Bodyguard Cavalry Regiment, which was in reserve, started a mounted attack 
against the two German guns near Kaushen, which were commanded by 
Captain Baron Vrangel. This attack was met by one round from the artillery 
platoon and by heavy fire from the infantry which it escorted. The whole 
infantry line rushed to the attack behind the squadron and crossed the iine of 
German guns. 


The Germans started the retreat, but continued to bring a heavy fire to 
bear from the direction of the village of TPilkallen against the flank of the 
advancing troops. At about 6:00 Pp. m., the enemy retreated along the whole 
line and, at about 8:00 p. m., evacuated the entire left bank of the Inster. At 
this time one regiment of the 3d Cavalry Division (the 3d Dragoon Regiment 
of Novorossiysk) crossed to the right bank of the Inster opposite Meshken and 
occupied the farm and the mill. The retreat of the Germans from Kraupishken 
to the northwest was seen clearly. They were beyond rifle and machine gun 
fire and the regiment had no guns. The crossing of the Inster by the 2d 
Cavalry Division was delayed until darkness, 


The commander of the Cavalry Corps, General Khan Nakhichevansky, 
decided not to continue the pursuit. He ordered the action discontinued as, 
according to his report: “The darkness, the Inster, firing from the right bank 
by enemy detachments and lack of ammunition made the pursuit impossible.” 
Then he withdrew the Cavairy Corps to the vicinity of the village of Lindenthal 
to bivouac for the night, leaving the routes to the flank and rear of the XX 
Corps unprotected, and not having informed the commander of the 28th 
Russian Division, which was on his immediate right. 


The spoils of the battle of August 19th consisted of twenty prisoners, two 
guns and four ammunition wagons. Several hundred dead Germans were left 
on the field. The Cavalry Corps lost 46 officers, 329 men and 369 horses killed 
and wounded. The 3d squadron of the Bodyguard Cavalry Regiment suffered 
severely. The Germans admitted their heavy losses and said that the 11th 
Battalion of the 4th Landsturm Regiment alone had lost 18 officers and 
219 men. 


Comments 


The battle of August 19th was an interesting and rare example of a 
military engagement between cavalry and infantry. This victory was gained 
by the Russian cavalry mainly on account of the efficiency of the guard horse 
artillery and the exceptional bravery and dash shown by the officers and men 
of the cavalry. It proved that good cavalry can perform the missions of 
modern war as well as ever. 
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In regard to the execution of the operation, little energy and flexibility 
were shown by the cavalry in maneuvering on the battlefield. The assignment 
of almost all the cavalry divisions to the frontal attack was not justified. It 
would have been better to have protected the front by a detachment and to 
have sent the bulk of the force (two or three dvisions) to envelop Kraupishken 
and destroy the railway from Tilsit to Insterburg and Stalluponen. 
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Such an operation in the rear would have been the best method of drawing 
the enemy away from the flank of the army. Certainly, after having driven 
the enemy to the right bank of the Inster, the roads leading to the flank of the 
army should have been occupied. The battle of August 19th was, in reality, 
strategically useless, and even dangerous, as'it was an indirect cause of the 
withdrawal of the whole Cavalry Corps from the tlank of the army, which was 
protected by it, and of its complete inactivity on the important day of the 
battle of Gumbinnen. 


On this day the army commander again had sent a dispatch to General 
Khan Nakhichevansky, which emphasized the incorrectness of his action and 
indicated the mission of the corps for the 19th and 20th of August: “The 
action of your cavalry in the battle of August 17th was entirely unsatisfactory ; 


the infantry had a hard fight. The cavalry was bound to help it by appearing 
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not only on the flank, but also in the rear of the enemy, regardless of the 
distances to be marched.******* T direct you to be more energetic, more 
mobile, and to remember that you have forty-eight guns which, if used against 
the rear of the enemy, can enable us to win a great victory. Tonight the army 
is ordered to occupy the line: Goldap- Sodenen-Puspern-Karmonen-Ushbalen 
(see sketch No. 4). Tomorrow, August 20th, the army is to stay in the same 
area. I direct you to ascertain by reconnaissance along the line: Gumbinnen- 
Insterburg, until the night of August 20th, whether these cities are occnpied, 
whether fortifications exist, what forces are between the Rominten and Inster 
Rivers (see sketch No. 5), whether they are defended, and whether the forest 
of Tsulkinen is occupied. On the 20th, you will occupy Pelleninken on the 
Inster with your main body. Destroy completely the Tilsit-Insterburg 
railway.” 

The missions pointed out in this order were not accomplished by General 
Khan Nakhichevansky. During the whole of August 20th, when the right 
flank of the First Russian Army (the 28th Division) surrounded by the enemy, 
was being wasted in an unequal battle, he remained entirely inactive and was 
“waiting,” as he explained later, “for a supply of ammunition which did not 
arrive.” Neither did he maintain liaison with the commander of the 28th 
Division, who did not know the location of the Cavalry Corps, nor what it 
was doing. 

The value of General Khan Nakhichevansky’s cavalry corps on August 
19th was expressed in General Rennenkampf’s note as follows: “The chief of 
staff of the Cavalry Corps (Colonel Tsesnakov) reported to me in detail the 
course of your action on August 19th. As before, I am fully convinced that 
the action was extremely unsuccessful. 

“The disposition of the center column (1st Guard Cavalry Division) which 
came into contact with the enemy was entirely correct. The flank divisions 
of Generals Belgard and Raukh should have advanced with all their forces 
and enveloped the enemy from both flanks. As I know, General Raukh 
directed one part of the division with the artillery, but the action of General 
Belgard was inexcusable. Is it possible that a general who has attained the 
‘-ank of division commander does not know that, for the success of an envelop- 
ing movement, he must take his three batteries with him? The enemy, if 
attacked from both flanks with enfilading artillery fire, would have been 
annihilated. All his twelve guns could easily have been taken by you. As it 
was you took only two guns with great losses. Your division commanders 
are responsible for all these losses. 

“Now I give you a new mission and remind you again that to obtain 
success you must use artillery fire against the flanks and rear.” 

General Oranovsky’s Ist Separate Cavalry Brigade had been ordered to 
protect the right flank of the army and reconnoiter along the line: Kraup- 
ishken-Tilsit. On the evening of August 19th, it arrived in the vicinity of the 
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village of Spulen, where it expected to stay for the night. Having received 
information that the Cavalry Corps was engaged in a battle, General Oranov- 
sky moved to its aid. On the way he received information of the end of the battle 
and of the withdrawal of the Cavalry Corps. He returned, and at 1:00 a. m. 
on August 20th, bivouacked for the night in the vicinity of Spulen-Kegsten. 
Here he reconnoitered the forest of Tsulkinen, which disclosed at 5:00 a. mM. 
the movement of two columns of the enemy against the right flank of the 28th 
Division. Units of the brigade were fired on by German artillery. After 
this, General Oranovsky moved his brigade about thirty kilometers to the east 
and bivouacked in the vicinity of the village of ShiJenen. 


On this occasion, he sent from Shilenen at 8:00 p. m. to the chief of staff 
of the army the following report: “I had not sufficient strength to prevent 
the envelopment of the 28th Division by the enemy. I waited until 5:00 
o'clock for the promised battery and cavalry squadrons, but they did not 
arrive. I had liaison neither with the 28th Division nor with General Khan 
Nakhichevansky. I retired for the night toward Shilenen, where the 216th 
Regiment was expected, but the latter was not there. The horses were very 
tired, effectives in the squadrons being only from seventy to eighty. I request 
orders.” 

The actual situation was as follows At the time when the battle was 
being fought along the whole front of the First Russian Army, and, when the 
28th Infantry Division, which suffered great losses, as well as the whole XX 
Corps were, on August 20th, under the impression that almost four and one- 
half cavalry divisions, with strong horse artillery, were operating with them, 
this whole mass of cavalry remained idle. 


General Brecht’s Ist German Cavalry Division took advantage cf the 
inactivity of the Russian cavalry on the right flank, fearlessly advanced on 
August 20th between it and the Russian Infantry Division (28th) and occupied 
Pilkallen. From here German cavalry patrols harrassed the rear of the XX 
Russian Corps, spreading panic and contributing to the defeat of the 28th 
Russian Division. 

General Gurko’s 1st Russian Cavalry Division remained, on August 19th 
and 20th, in the region to the south of Goldap (see sketch No. 4) reconnoiter- 
ing in the direction of Letzen. It was to have worked in co-operation with 
the IV Russian Corps which contained, beside its own two divisions, the 5th 
Infantry Brigade. This corps had an encounter with the enemy on August 
20th, but only the two divisions actually took part in the battle, the 5th 
Infantry Brigade being in reserve. 


Thus on August 20th, the day of the general battle of Gumbinnen, none 
of the cavalry of the First Russian Army was engaged in the battle. 





(Concluded on page 608) 
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The Army Polo Team 


By 
Captain CHARLES H. GERHARDT, Member of the Army Team 


assembled at Mitchel Field, Long Island, in preparation for the 

coming season, Captain P. P. Rodes having charge of the personnel, 
both enlisted and officer, and of the mounts. The following Army ponies from 
the previous year’s string were sent up from Front Royal: Peg, Liggett, 
Tiddleywinks, Louise Noel and Vampire. Chicken, of the Army siring that 
went to England in 1925, was brought back by Captain Huthsteiner. 

The officers reporting on the above dates were, in addition to Captain 
Rodes, Lieutenant C. C. Benson from Fort Myer, Captain J. 8. Tate from Fort 
Myer, and Captain Huthsteiner from Fort Sam Houston. About a month 
later, Captain Wilkinson reported from Fort Riley and Captain Gerhardt from 
West Point. 


. BOUT THE MIDDLE OF MAY, the nucleus of the 1927 Army polo team 


For the first practice match, about May 20th, at Meadowbrook, the Army 
lined up with Benson at No. 1; Rodes, No. 2; Tate, No. 3; and Huthsteiner, 
back, and defeated Meadowbrook, with Ewing at No. 1; Doctor Richards at 
No. 2; Talbot at No. 3; and Mr. Strawbridge at back; 9 to 8. A few days later, 
at Piping Rock, the same Army team defeated another Meadowbrook team, 
consisting of Marshal Field at No. 1; Mr. Belmont at No. 2; Mr. Lowe at No. 
5; and Mr. Milburn at back; 12 to 8. The next practice match was held at 
Fisher’s Field, Roslyn, the Army defeating the following team 11 to 9; Mr. 
Cooley at No. 1; Earl Hopping, Jr., at No. 2; Earl Hopping at No. 3; and 
Mr. Schwartz at back. 4 


The above practice matches gave the Army a good chance to condition its 
ponies and shake the team together for the first twenty goal tournament at 
Meadowbrook. In this twenty goal tournament, the Westbury challenge cups, 
the Army came through to the finals, but was defeated in the play-off by 
Shelburne. The Army in the first game defeated Milburn’s Magpies, 11-8. 
In the second match, by a score of 13 to 10, the Army defeated the following 
team: Mr. Moore at No. 1; Frank Hitchcock at No. 2; Tommy Hitcheock at 
No. 3; and Cheever Cowdin at back. In the finals, the Army lined up against 
Shelburne, with Mr. Scotty Phipps at No. 1; Captain Wilkinson at No. 2; 
Mr. Webb at No. 3; Morgan Belmont at back. In this match, which was a very 
hard one, the Army showed that it was not a well balanced polo team. Captain 
Rodes at No. 2, was drawn back on the defensive and the team found itself 
with three players in the backfield and one out in front, which left no game 
in the middle of the team. The score of this match was 13 to 9, in favor of 
Shelburne, Captain Wilkinson playing a very strong game for the Army’s 
547 
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opponents. The first practice match found the Army with Lieutenant Benson 
at No. 1; Captain Gerhardt at No. 2; Capain Wilkinson at No. 8; and Captain 
Huthsteiner at back. This team defeated Perry Beadleston at No. 1; Wistor 
Randolph at No. 2; David Dows at No. 8; and Pyne at back, 9 to 5, having 
given the opponents an eight goal handicap. In the next practice match, 
Captain Wilkinson went to No. 1, and Captain Tate to No. 3. This team 
seemed to function together in fine shape and defeated by a score of 17 to 6a 
strong Meadowbrook team, consisting of: Mr. Buzzy Smith at No. 1; Mr. 


Whitney at No. 2; Mr. Stevenson at No. 3; and Bobby Strawbridge at back. 








The Army Polo Team 

Left to Right: Lieut. Benson and Captains Wilkinson, Gerhardt, Rodes, Tate, and 
Huthsteiner. 

This year’s “Juniors” were to be played at Philadelphia and in the draw at 
Mr. Stoddard’s house, the Army drew the first match on Saturday, July 2nd, 
against the Philadelphia Country Club. Ponies were shipped down by express 
on Wednesday, twenty-four being taken, six for each player. The grounds at 
the Philadelphia Country Club were in fine shape, and the Army lined up with 
the plan of playing each one of the six ponies one period each, using the poorer 
ponies for the second time around, provided the score warranted this playing. 
The Philadelphia Country Club played as follows: No. 1, Morris Dixon; Win- 
ston Guest at No. 2; Wistor Randolph at No. 3; Barcly McFadden at back. 
This team was defeated 15 to 5, the Army playing a very strong game. On 
the 4th, the Army played a six period practice match against the Bryn Mawr 
team at Bryn Mawr, while another Bryn Mawr team playing in the “Juniors” 


eliminated the Roslyn team from Long Island. 
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On July 7th, the Army lined up against Bryn Mawr in the second round, 
aeorge Earle at No. 1; Gerald Smith at No. 2: Benjamin Gatins at No. 3; and 
Forrest Clark, of Harvard, at back. After a slow start, the Army came 
through its match on the long end of the 12 to & score. In the finals, the Army 
found itself against a Rumson team with Strother Jones at No. 1; Rube 
Williams, from Texas, at No. 2; Earl Shaw, from Texas, at No. 3 and Jerry 
Balding, the polo manager, at back. General Summerall, the Chief of Staff 
and Colonel Margetts, head of the Army polo committee, were present for this 
match. General Summerall spoke a few words to the team which seemed to 




















Walakahav, Played by Captain Rodes 


have a great deal of effect, as the Army played high grade polo for four periods, 
leading at half time by 10 to 3. At the beginning of the second half, the Army 
seemed to have struck a snag, Rumson began to play well and scored almost 
at will. In the next to the last period, they tied the score and passed the 
Army, the score being at this time 11 to 10, in favor of Rumson. In the last 
period the Army came to life and scored three goals to Rumson’s none, thus 
winning the Junior Championship for the third year in succession, and giving 
the polo crowd a very fine game to watch for. the finais. 

The Army has won the Junior Championship five out of the last six years, 
losing it to the Midwick Team of California in 1924 at Rumson, this California 
team later going on to win the Open Championship at Meadowbrook. . 
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The ponies played in the “Juniors” were as follows: 


No. 2 No. 2 No. 3 Back 
Wilkinson Gerhardt Tate Huthsteiner 

Billy Mack (Pvt) Liggett (Gvt) Duce (Pvt) Brown Jug (Pvt) 
Elio (Gvyt) Hindu Girl (Pvt) Brown Betty (Pvt) Red Ball (Pvt) 
Belral (Gvt) Sister Sue (Pvt) Geisha Girl (Pvt) Nelly (Gvt) 
Episode (Gvt) Lady Kathleen (Pvt) Louise Noel (Gvt) Chicken (Gvt) 
Peg (Gvt) Ruth (Pvt) Danny (Gvt) Bill Meadows (Gvt) 
Virginia (Gvt) Quinnie (Pvt) Virginia (Pvt) Jeannette 

Andrews (Pvt) 














Ruth, Played by Captain Gerhardt 


Of the twenty-four ponies used in this tournament half are privately 
owned, either by the officers on the team or loaned by others in the service. 
This speaks well for the improvement in our polo stock which should continue 
in future years. 

After the “Juniors,” the ponies were shipped back to Meadowbrook and 
given a week’s rest. 

After our return, the Army played together very little as a team, but 
quite a bit in the fast matches of the British and American try-outs. Being an 


International year all other polo is subordinated to these try-outs and our 
team play has suffered as a consequence. 
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THE ARMY POLO TEAM 
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As planned at this writing, the Army will play in the remaining tourna- 
ments as follows: 
No. 1 Captain Wilkinson 
No. 2. Captain Gerhardt 
No. 3 Captain Rodes 
Back Captain Huthsteiner 
This team will be outmounted in the high goal tournaments, such as the 
Open, but should make a creditable showing, particularly in the Monty 
Waterbury Cups, which event is played on a handicap basis. 
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Louise Noel, Played in England, 1925 


Captain Wilkinson was selected as a substitute on the American Inter- 
national Team, which is the highest point yet reached by an army player in 
American Polo. Major L. A. Beard was selected as referee for the Inter- 
nationalists, and Captain Wesley White as umpire for America, with Captain 
Rodes as umpire for England. Several of the ponies of the Army string were 
used in the Internationals, 





A Day With An Italian Cavalry Regiment 


By 
Major ROBERT C. RICHARDSON, Jr, G. S., 


Military Attache, Rome 


FTER THE WAR, a fixed idea that cavalry would in future play a less 
important role than heretofore led nearly all of the great nations into 
the error of reducing their cavalry. Italian cavalry suffered similarly 

with the French, the English and our own, so that today Italy finds herself with 
only 12 regiments scattered over her entire country. These regiments are not 
organized into divisions in time of peace and never will be in war, but for 
certain purposes of control and administration they are grouped into groups 
of four regiments, each group under a “superior command” of cavalry. Crown- 
ing the hierarchy, at the War Department in Rome is an Inspector of Cavalry, 
who corresponds, generally speaking, to our Chief of Cavalry. This latter 
officer supervises the training of the cavalry and makes the necessary 
inspections. Regiments are under the control of the Commanding General 
of the Corps Area in which they are located, for like us Italy has a territorial 
corps area organization. 

When the Italian Army was reorganized by the law of March, 1926, the 
cavalry organization was changed to conform to the general scheme of re- 
organization, and in order to study the organization at close range and to 
see the reality instead of trying to digest the theory from dry official 
publications, I asked permission to visit a regiment. As I wished to visit like- 
wise the Alpini, my destination was naturally toward the Alpes and hence I 
selected the regiment at Udine, which is known as the Monferrato regiment. 


Cavalry regiments have no numbers, but instead each bears a distinctive 
name conforming to the locality in which it was originally organized, where 
it was recruited and where it served originally. 


Udine, the garrison of the Monferrato regiment, is in the province of Friuli 
and is in the plain just at the base of the Friulian Alps. It is not very far 
from Gorizia. This little town of Udine seems made to order for a garrison 
of medieval or story book troops. It is very old, surrounded by walls of 
considerable antiquity and in its center has still the old moats. It is 
dominated in its central point by a castle built on an eminence which, accord- 
ing to local legend, was thrown up by Attila in order that he might thence 
survey the conflagration of Aquileia, an old Roman town which was a 
commercial and trading place of great importance in the reign of Augustus. 

Its streets, while crooked, as are ail of these oid cities for defensive 
purposes, are unusually broad, almost twice as broad as one generally 
encounters. They are for the most part bordered with arcades that protect 
one from the heat of summer and the snows and rain of winter. 
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The buildings are old and of pleasing architecture, especially those built 
when Udine was under the Republic of Venice, for they are in many instances 
replicas of the Venetian palaces and only need the waters of the canals to 
make the illusion complete. 

In this atmosphere, we find the headquarters of the 13th Division, with 
its three regiments of the line, one of which is at Udine, the other two, in 
neighboring towns, the 8th Regiment of Alpini and the Monferrato Regiment 
of Cavalry. 




















The Monferrato Regiment Passing in Review at Udine 


The cavalry is stationed in a new barracks on the outskirts of the city, 
in unusually agreeable surroundings. The buildings are all of stone covered 
with concrete, with plenty of space within, and much without. 

Ordinarily the aspect of barracks is cold, austere and forbidding, but 
the atmosphere of these particular barracks was quite the contrary. This was 
due to the number of trees, much verdure and great many flowers that 
surrounded a majority of the buildings. In particular, the course for jumping 
is unique. It is small, covering not more than an acre but well arranged with 
an exterior track bordering the periphery and a number of cross tracks 
intersecting at various points. All of the tracks were bordered either by 
hedges or flowers and the intervening spaces turfed, giving to the ensemble 
the appearance of a well kept garden. 

There were four main barracks, one for each troop, built on a two story 
plan. Below were the stables pertaining to their respective troops and above 
the living quarters of the men, an arrangement affording great economy of 
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space and also of buildings. The stables were in sections, each platoon having 
its stable quite separate from the others. In other words, the buildings have 
been constructed to conform to the organization of a troop so that a harmony 
of living and working conditions is the result. There has been avoided that 
painful experience of troop commanders of trying to fit into barracks, never 
intended for such a purpose, the platoon organization of their commands. In 
this harmony of organization and buildings there was no overlapping of 
platoons, part in one room and part in another, with a consequent division of 
authority over the platoon in barracks. Each platoon leader and his men 
segregated aud was responsible for a definite part of the barracks separated 
from the remainder. These barracks have been most intelligently planned. 
The regiment also has its own riding hall of medium size and the usual store 


rooms and accessory buildings. 


Organization 

Occupying these quarters was a regiment the organization of which, 
briefly, is as follows: A regimental headquarters, a headquarters troop, two 
squadrons, each of two troops, and a regimental depot, an organization non- 
existent with us, which I will discuss later. In addition there is the mobiliza- 
tion storehouse, containing material belonging to the regiment. 

The headquarters troop of the regiment corresponds in general to ours 
and contains a mixed platoon (headquarters and service), a staff platoon and 
a signal communications platoon (1 officer, 11 non-commissioned officers and 
63 men). 

The squadron has a headquarters detachment and two troops instead of 
three as with us. 

The troop has five officers, 8 non-commissioned officers and 125 men. The 
principle of its organization is the same as that of the regiment and the 
squadron. It has a headquarters platoon, called a mixed platoon, which is 
composed of a headquarters squad, (trumpeters, letter bearers and clerks), a 
scout squad, a cyclist squad (messengers) and a service squad (cooks, 
drivers, etc.) 

There are four combat platoons, each of which has three squads, viz: 
two rifle squads and a light machine gun squad. The light machine guns are 
therefore incorporated in the platoon and are not grouped in a separate 
platoon as with us. 

Finally, there is the regimental depot which does not exist in the 
American organization. It is a second echelon, so to speak, which remains 
always in the compound, so that when the regiment is absent either at 
maneuvers or in war, there is an element of the regiment at the home station, 
charged with the stores and supplies, with the veterinary hospital, with certain 
accounts, pay, clothing, etc., and administration. When a regiment leaves 
its compound, it cannot turn the key and walk away. Someone must remain 
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in charge. Hence the regimental depot, which has some of the functions of 
our Quartermaster Corps. In Italy, the latter is not with the troops. The 


depot and the mobilization storehouse perform all the same functions of 
supply for clothing, armament and equipment as are performed by our post 


quartermasters and ordnance officers. Recruits are outfitted from the 


mobilization storehouse. In this respect, our organizations are totally 


different. 


The regimental depot and the mobilization storehouse are interesting to 


an American, because they typify the manner in which another nation handles 


a large part of its supply and show how the staff overhead can be almost 


eliminated. Naturally, all organization springs from the necessity of meeting 


the local problems and in Italy’s case this method is perfectly feasible, and 
indeed at once suggests itself, inasmuch as the Italian regiments have per- 
manent stations and an almost permanent officer personnel. 

Each cavalry regiment is identified permanently with a locality and 
should war or other exigency arise necessitating a departure, it is always with 
the understanding that when the exigency has passed the regiment returns. 
As for the officers, they are, in general, identified all of their service with a 
particular regiment, but, as nothing is so unstable as human relations to 
things and to people, there does exist some transferring from one regiment 


to another. 


Armament 


The Italian cavalry is armed much lighter than are we, and the amount 


of fire that they can produce is greatly less. They have the saber, carbine, 


revolver and the light machine gun distributed as follows: all troopers carry 
the saber and carbine, except the light machine gunners. Only the non- 
commissioned officers and men not in combat or machine gun squads, such as 


cooks, drivers, ete. carry the revolver. 


The saber is a straight weapon but lighter than ours. The carbine is the 
model of 1891, caliber 6.5 mm, with a rod bayonet. The light machine gun is 
a SIA model, air cooled, carried on a horse, with an additional horse for 
ammunition. The revolver is a caliber .388, somewhat like our former .38, only 
with a shorter barrel. There are no automatic pistols, no lances, except in the 
heavy regiment, nor are there any heavy machine guns in the regiment. 

It is not contemplated using the heavy machine gun with Italian cavalry, 
as it is regarded as heavy and ties the cavalry too much to one place, as well 
as detracting from its mobility. 

Analyzing the above armament, it is obvious that an Italian cavalry 
regiment can place relatively little fire on the firing line. Its 16 light machine 
guns form its major fire power, for so many men do not carry rifles that the 
rifle fire power is extremely small. In the opinion of the writer, it is much 
too weak for the modern tactical employment of cavalry. On the defensive, 
it has practically little resistance, and, against enemy infantry well supplied 
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with heavy machine guns and artillery, I do not see how it could stop a gap 
for long. Certainly it could not organize a defensive position of more than 
800 yards and even then the position could have no depth whatsoever. 

But in studying this feature of the Italian cavalry, however, we must 
bear in mind that it will rarely be employed en masse and hence it is: less 
Small bodies of cavalry cannot resist 


important to have strong fire means. 
to weight the cavalry 


for long in any event and hence the Italian idea is not 
for missions that it will not be called upon to perform. 























Armored Machine Gun Cars Attached to the Monferrato Regiment 


Equipment 
Generally speaking, the Italian regiment has less equipment than have 
we. The headquarters equipment is not as plentiful nor modern as it should 
be, and this appeared to be a weakness, but the equipment of the soldier is. 
simpler, which is always an asset for cavalry. 

There are no regimental or squadron radio sets issued to the cavalry 
as yet, so that all liaison is done by telephone, telegraph, signal, flags, lights, 
messengers and panels. With the air service, communication is done by 
panels only. The signal detachment can wire for 2 kilometers. Reconnais- 
sance elements detached from their commands must depend on mounted 
messengers, or bicycles, as there are no motorcycles in the regimental equip- 
ment. There are however seventy-five bicycles, an unusually large number, 
but it is intended to use them with the reconnaissance detachments either as 


messengers or sometimes as scouts. 
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The soldier, however, demands little and carries little. The saddle equip- 
‘ ment is quite simple and compact. On the pommel is the overcoat and on 
i each side a half ration of oats. On the cantle is the mess kit where we carry 
the shelter half. The saddle bags have the soldier’s clothing, extra socks, 
shirt, etc. and his reserve rations. On the off side to the rear is the carbine 
and on the near side the saber, and this is all. Since they billet, the troops 
are spared the necessity of carrying a shelter half and blanket. They use 
the saddle blanket and overcoat for covering. No extra horseshoes are 
carried by the troops. 





( The saddle is a large, heavy piece of equipment, but it has a high tree 
which keeps the saddle quite free from the horse’s back. It has knee rolls 
which the Italian consider essential in saddles. The lower part of the saddle 
4 is simplified by having a plain web cinch and steel stirrups. It is devoid of 
‘ anything quite so extraordinary and bulky as our McClellan cinch* and 
j those Middle Age stirrups to which we so tenaciously adhere. because, I 
believe, long ago someone thought they kept the feet warm, or were helpful 
F in underbrush. The Italian cavalry saddle, packed, makes a neat compact 
' appearance. 
Transport 
For baggage the troops are rather richly provided. Each troop has two 
four-wheeled wagons which hold about the same amount as our covered 
f wagons. Each squadron headquarters has one wagon and the regimental 
headquarters three, making thirteen in all. This is the entire regimental train, 
; for there are no pack trains attached to cavalry regiments. In fact, there is 
5 not a mule in the regiment. 


Horses 
With the exception of four regiments, the Italian cavalry is mounted 
on small horses, usually native stock. The horses which I saw in the Mon- 
ferrato regiment were of good appearance and gave every indication of 
excellent care. The coats of all were clean and in healthy condition. In the 
particular regiment that I visited it seemed to me that the general con- 
formation of the animals was below the average troop horse in our regiments. 


Regiments receive their horses directly from the remount depots, where 
they have had a little previous training but not much. The training is all done 
in the regiment. 


The stables are excellent and well kept up. It is evident that great 
attention is paid to this feature in the Italian cavalry. I noticed the same 
conditions at Pinerolo and at Tor di Quinto, the cavalry schools. 


But if the horses in this regiment appeared to a disadvantage, their 
training more than compensates. Italians have long been known for their 
excellence in horsemanship and as all Italian cavalry officers are endocrinated 


*This has recently been replaced by a web girth.—Enpiror’s Norn. 
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identically, the results are plainly visible, even in a brief visit such as I made. 
The horses are well in hand at all times. It is rare to see a puller, a jerker 
or a horse that rushes the hurdles. They go over the jumps freely, calmly and 
with suppleness. 1 have noticed this feature of the jumping many times since 
T have been in Italy and, even when the recruits of this regiment were in the 
hall, it was remarkable how quietly the horses took the gallop and the jumps, 
although ridden by inexperienced men who had then had only five weeks’ 
instruction. 














Italian Cavalry Officer Jumping at Pinerolo 


I am becoming convinced that the Italian seat has a great deal to do 
with the ease with which the horses jump. There is certainly much less 
jerking of the horse’s mouths when leaning far forward than when leaning 
partially or fully to the rear. The latter position requires greater control, 
more skill on part of the rider and more refined training of the horse. 

In the regiment training is made with the snaffle and then the troops 
advanced to the Pelham. The bit and brideon are not used as the service of 
the troops is too short to permit of thorough instruction in their proper use. 


; Training 
Troopers are given their recruit training in their troops in accordance 
with an identical schedule published by regimental headquarters. Their 
problem is simple because the re¢ruits arrive all at once, when the class is 
called in the spring. For five weeks, they work at the walk and trot in the 
hall, for one-half hour daily, and outdoors for several hours. The entire 
morning is devoted to mounted training. 
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All men are given instruction in target practice beginning with gallery 
practice, followed by twelve to fifteen sessions on the range and later field 
firing by troops in the country. <A progressive program of training, as with 
us, is followed by the troop, squadron and regiment. They have little or no 
combined training with the horse artillery and only a little with the air 
service. Their results cannot be judged by a day’s visit, and an accurate idea 
of the training of the cavalry can only be obtained from seeing them maneuver, 
by reading their orders and observing their execution. 


From a garrison point of view, however, their training seemed sound and 
thorough. The jumping done by a detachment of scouts under an officer was 
excellent and it was evident that emphasis is placed on the ability of the 
urooper to ride well. But the problem is not an easy one, since the soldier 
remains so short a time in service. 


Tactical Doctrine 

Like the French and like ourselve., ‘he Italians have not yet evolved a 
real tactical doctrine for cavalry. They are groping too and studying the 
problems that confront the cavalry, owing to changed conditions, the air 
service, the tanks, gas, and the after-war mentality which ignorantly 
depreciates the cavalry. But they seem quite of the opinion that their cavalry 
must not become just mounted infantry, where the horse is merely a means of 
transportation. For this reason they have kept their cavalry light and not 
encumbered it with impedimenta and heavy armament. 


Their cavalry is destined to fight in small units and not as divisions nor 
cavalry corps and hence their tactical training must conform to this con- 
ception. The apparent lack of fire power in the regiment itself is compensated 
for by the attachment of Bersaglieri, which are cyclists equipped with machine 
guns. Where cavalry is given a mission to hold a bridge, a river, a gap, ete. 
it is contemplated that it will be reinforced by Bersaglieri. 


Personnel 

The officers of the cavalry are a high type and usually drawn from the 
upper classes. All of them pass through the Cavalry Schools at Pinerolo and 
Tor di Quinto and consequently bring to their regiments a doctrine of horse- 
manship that is standardized. They are very cordial in their reception of 
foreign officers and are willing to show what they have. I have found how- 
ever, in visiting cavalry regiments, whether in France, in Italy or in America, 
that the esprit de corps is about the same, and that cavalry officers in so far 
as their profession is concerned are internationally minded, and speak a 
common language. I was received by the officers of the Monferrato regiment 
absolutely en camarade and I shall always remember with appreciation the 
delightful as well as instructive day that I spent with them in their caserne 
at Udine. 






























Joint Cavalry and Air Corps Training 


By 


Major GEORGE DILLMAN, G. S. C. 
A. C. of S., G-3, 1st Cavalry Division 


INCE THE DEPARTURE Of the 12th Observation Squadron from Fort Bliss in 
June, 1926, the 1st Cavalry Division has had but little opportunity to 
train in conjunction with the Air Corps. In January, 1927, two observa- 

tion planes were sent to Fort Bliss from the 12th Observation Squadron, Fort 
Sam Houston, Texas, for the purpose of affording the 1st Cavalry Division 
an opportunity to train with airplanes prior to the Corps Area Commander’s 
annual tactical and training inspection. Practical instruction was carried 
on for three days, January 6th, 7th and 8th, also theoretical instruction 
was given to officers by means of lectures delivered by Captain William E. 
Lynd, Air Corps, who had been sent from the Air Corps Advanced Flying 
School to assist in the training. During this short period of training, as 
many officers of the division as possible were given an opportunity to act as 
aerial observers. 


Without going into details, suffice it to say that the training received was 
very valuable. Close association with the Air Corps personnel during pre- 
liminary arrangements for the tactical exercises, during the exercises and at 
the critique which followed, gave the division a clearer understanding of the 
powers and limitations of the Air Corps, strengthened the spirit of co- 
operation and left a desire for further training. Before Captain Lynd left 
Fort Bliss, the possibility of further training was discussed with him and it 
was agreed, that if it could be arranged, an entire class from the Air Corps 
Advanced Flying School at Kelly Field would be sent to Fort Bliss for a short 
period to train with the Ist Cavalry Division. 


In July all arrangements were made to have the class fly to Fort Bliss 
to train with the division on July 25th, 26th and 27th. On July 16th an Air 
Corps officer arrived to complete detailed arrangements for the reception and 
sare of the school upon arrival, such as clearing the old landing field; parking, 
handling and gassing of the planes: arrangements for messing and quartering 
and numerous other necessary arrangements. 


The personnel and planes ordered to Fort Bliss consisted of the following: 
nineteen staff and instructors, Captain Lynd, Acting Assistant Commandant 
in charge; thirty-three students; thirty enlisted men; one 02, Douglas 
observation plane; one C1, Douglas transport plane; fifteen AT 4s, pursuit 
planes; twenty-seven DHs, to be used as attack or observation planes; and one 
ambulance plane; a total of forty-five planes. Of these, forty-four arrived at 
Fort Bliss, one having crashed en route, the pilot being slightly injured. 
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Planes began to arrive Saturday morning, July 23d, and shortly after 
noon all planes had landed safely and were parked along two sides of the old 
landing field. Although information had been published to the effect that the 
planes would arrive Saturday afternoon and Sunday morning, spectators soon 
began to arrive and during the entire training period large numbers were 
always present at the landing field, while hundreds of automobiles were 
present in the vicinity of the exercise each day. 


Monday, July 25th 

The first day’s program consisted of a demonstration by attack planes 
which included attack formations and attacks against columns of targets, 
using ball ammunition and live personnel bombs; adjustments of artillery fire 
by observation planes; aerial attacks by pursuit planes; and simulated attacks 
against columns of troops by attack planes. 

The demonstration was held on the artillery target range about five miles 
north of the post. All troops were in position to observe about five hundred 
yards from the columns of targets at 8:00 a. M., at which hour the demon- 
stration began. 

A nine plane attack formation took part in the attack demonstration, 
attacking with machine gun fire and 17-pound fragmentation bombs. The 
three leading planes used machine guns and the remaining planes dropping 
bombs. This demonstration gave the troop a clear idea as to what could 
actually be accomplished by attack planes operating against them. 


What might have been a serious accident occurred while the planes were 
maneuvering prior to the attack. One of the machine gun planes could not 
be started in time to take off with the formation, so another plane was sent 
up to join the formation in order to make it complete for the attack. This 
plane was joining the formation when it crashed well up on the slope of the 
Franklin Mountains in very rough ground. The plane was completely 
wrecked, but fortunately it did not turn over and neither pilot nor observer 
were injured in the least. 

Fifteen pursuit planes took part in the pursuit demonstration, attacking 
two five-plane DH formations, one flying at fifteen hundred feet and one at 
iwo thousand feet. Due to low hanging clouds the pursuit planes were hidden 
from view a great deal of the time and it was very interesting to hear them 
maneuvering above the clouds and then see them suddenly appear in a dive 
on the five-plane formations. 


Following this part of the demonstration, the 82nd Field Artillery 
Rattalion (horse) conducted several firing problems with two planes in 
observation. Part of the firing was adjusted by cadets and part by an artillery 
officer. Observation and adjustments were conducted in an excellent manner, 
no trouble being encountered with communication, and effective fire was 
promptly put down in each problem. 
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On the return march to the post, aerial attacks were directed against the 
columns, giving ground troops an opportunity to practice the taking of 
defensive measures against them. 

Tuesday, July 26th 

This day was devoted to tactical exercises conducted by reinforced 
regiments, the exercises being prepared so as to give training which covered 
both co-operation with friendly airplanes and defense against air attacks. 
Also on this day the 1st Signal Troop and the communications platoon, 2d 
Cavalry Brigade Headquarters Troop, carried on instruction with observation 
planes. 

The 7th Cavalry, with Troop A, 2d Machine Gun Squadron, Battery B, 
§2nd Field Artillery Battalion (horse), 8th Engineer Battalion (mounted) 
(less Company B), one observation plane and three attack planes attached, 
conducted a two sided maneuver in which one squadron of cavalry with a 
battery of artillery and a company of engineers occupied a defensive position 
taking special precautions against aerial cbservation and aerial attacks, while 
the remainder of the force located and then attacked the position. 

The 8th Cavalry, with 2d Machine Gun Squadron (less Troop A), Battery 
©, 82nd Field Artillery Battalion (horse), Company B, 8th Engineer Battalion 
(mounted), one observation plane and three attack planes attached, conducted 
a field exercise in which the enemy was outlined by troop guidons. The 
reinforced regiment conducted a march, an attack and a pursuit. 

Two Air Corps officers were attached to each regimental headquarters, 
one as technical adviser on observation aviation and the other on attack 
aviation,, Pursuit planes operated on this day and were regarded as enemy 
planes by all units participating in the exercises, These planes not only 
operated as pursuit planes but also as attack planes. 

All methods of communication from plane to ground and from ground to 
plane were utilized with varying success and much valuable training was 
received. Troops were greatly harassed by air attacks and in many instances 
were in danger from low flying planes which detracted somewhat from the 
best training that could have been received. 


Wednesday, July 27th 

On this day a maneuver was held between Browns and Whites. The 
Brown force consisted of the 7th Cavalry reinforced in the same manner as 
the previous day, except that two observation planes and six attack planes 
were attached. The White force consisted of the 8th Cavalry reinforced in 
the same manner as the previous day, except that it also had two observation 
planes and six attack planes attached. The Browns were given an offensive 
mission and the Whites a defensive one. The maneuver started with opposing 
forces about six miles apart. Special situations so regulated the maneuver 
that the air forces of both sides were in the air at the time the maneuver 
started, but could not operate ahead of their respective main bodies of 
troops until the same fixed hours. 
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Pursuit planes maneuvered for an hour, operating as enemy pursuit 
against both sides, but executed attacks against air units only. 


Observation aviation of both forces functioned exceedingly well, giving 
commanders early and accurate enemy information. The use made of attack 
aviation by both forces was considered to be correct and well illustrates how 
this important branch can materially assist cavalry in rapidly moving 
situations. 





Cavalry Regiment of the March as Seen from the Air 


The sub-paragraphs of the White march orders for its air force were as 
follows: 


“8c (1). Observation Aviation. One observation plane will take off at 8:00 a. m., 
and establish contact with our column. After establishing contact, the observers will 
proceed to locate the enemy and inform the commander of enemy strength and location, 
using dropped message. The observer will then proceed to the 41st Attack Squadron 
airdrome and inform the attack flight leader of location of enemy column. The observer 
will then maintain contact with our troops and enemy, executing any mission assigned. 
The two observation planes will maintain contact with our column. 
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“(2) Attack Aviation. The attack flight will be on the alert on its airdrome at 
7:45 A. M., and will attack enemy column with machine gun fire and personnel bombs 
when enemy location is reported by observer as outlined in c (1) above. After this attack 
the attack flight will remain on the alert until ordered out by the commanding officer, 
Sth Cavalry.” 

The above mission for the observation plane was justified as the special 
situation, White, gave the approximate location of the Brown column at 
7:30 a. M. 

Ten minutes after the observation plane began to operate it dropped a 
message to the White commander giving him accurate information of the 
Brown force. It then proceeded to the airdrome as directed and within a ver 
few minutes the attack flight was on its way and by its attack forced the 
Brown to deploy and interfered materially with its advance. 

The sub-paragraphs of the Brown march order for its air force were as 
follows: 


“3c (1) The observation planes, operating from present landing field, will take off 
at 7:00 a. M., and reconnoiter the area, RIO GRANDE (excl) —HUECO TANKS ROAD 
(incl) —STH CAVALRY RIDGE (incl), and will furnish battle reconnaissance during 


combat.” 

“(2) Attack planes, operating from present landing field, will go on the alert at 
8:00 a. M., prepared to execute assigned missions against hostile ground troops.” 

The Brown attack planes were not utilized until contact had been gained 
and the plan of action decided upon. The Brown commander issued his attack 
orders for a co-ordinated attack to be delivered at 9:04 a. M. A pick-up 
message was sent to the attack planes and at 9:04 a. M., these planes were 
attacking the main White force, giving the Brown maneuvering force a better 


opportunity to execute its flanking movement and attack. 


On this day a yellow smoke cloud was used as a signal for the air forces 
to terminate the maneuvers, all planes being directed to land at the airdrome 
upon observing the signal. Unfortunately this had not been arranged for the 
previous day, the result being that planes continued to endanger ground 
troops by low flying, it being impossible to stop them by means of signals from 
the ground. 

As a result of the training with airplanes in January the 7th Cavalry had 
tentatively adopted defense measures against air attacks as follows: 


On the March. Regiment in column, (fours or twos) When attack is anticipated the 
distance between troops will be 75 yards and that between platoons 50 yards. Upon alert 
signal the leading platoon of each troop deploys to the right of the road at a gallop into 
line of foragers at 5 yards interval. The 2d platoon executes a similar movement to the 
left of the road and the 3d piatoon to the right. All continue moving to the front. Trains 
will march with 75 yards between vehicles. 

At the Halt. Troopers mount individually and disperse, the Ist and 3d platoons to 
the right and the 2d to the left. When terrain permits and the situation warrants, the 
halt formation will be the same as for the march. 

Use of Weapons. One squad of each troop will be detailed and trained for defensive 
fire against airplanes. All defensive fires will be collective. On the march defensive fires 
will ordinarily be limited to the pistol. When halted a machine rifle in each troop will 
le held in readiness. 

One specially trained air scout will be detailed from each platoon. Each scout will 
be equipped with a thunderer whistle. The scouts of the Ist and 3d platoons will march 
to the right of the road the scout of the 2d to the left. 
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Advantage will be taken of the terrain so as to facilitate observation. Scouts will 
remain constantly on the alert for the approach of hostile planes from any direction. 
Any scout observing the approach of hostile plane or planes will blow repeated blasts, 
which signal will be repeated immediately by other scouts. 


The following were tentative defense measures adopted by the Sth Cavalry: 


1. In the route column of fours on a fenced road, under war conditions, the distance 
between fours will be 10 yards, and there will be as much interval between troopers as 
space permits. 

2. In the route column of twos on a fenced road, under war conditions, the distance 
between twos will be 5 yards, and the troopers will move on opposite sides of the road, 
if practicable. 

3. Increased gaits will be taken for the passage of a defile or other critical area. 
Machine guns, machine rifles or riflemen are sent forward to guard the exits against 
attack planes. 

4. The habitual march formation of the regiment in open unfenced country will be 
column of platoons, each platoon in line of foragers, platoons echeloned (3rd platoon in 
trace of 1st platoon), platoon distance increased to fifty (50) yards. 

In case the command is in any other formation, upon the approach of a_ hostile 
eirplane, the column of platoons (each platoon in line of foragers) will be formed upon 
the sounding of the “Air Alert,” three (3) short high blasts of the bugle. As the march 
is continued in the presence of a hostile airplane, the distance between platoons will be 
increased to fifty (50) yards (leading elements taking increased gaits), and tne 
platoons will be echeloned by the obliquing of the leading platoon to the right, of ine 
second platoon to the left, of the third to the right, until the platoons are to the right and 
left, respectively, of the axis of march. As a rule, the columns will continue to march 
and will be halted exceptionally : Viz. 

a. When there is a possibility that a high flying observation plane may not observe 

troops that remain still. 

b. When the column is harassed beyond endurance by attack planes. In this case, 
the troopers may be dismounted and defense by the rifle resorted to. Normally 
when a plane swoops to attack the marching column, troopers within reasonable 
distance open fire at will with the pistol, at the command of the platoon 
commander. 

5. The following approach march formations are prescribed for maneuvering under 

war conditions, which presuppose the possibility of attack by hostile airplanes at any time. 

a. Column of squadrons, each squadron in line of troop columns of platoons, each 
platoon in line of foragers (platoons are not echeloned), platoon distance increased 
to fifty (50) yards. In taking the formation, leading elements move at increased 
gaits. 

b. Column of squadrons, each squadron in line of troop columns, with 25 yards 
distance between fours and 5 yards interval between troopers. 

6. The command will habitually be dispersed at the halt by fours in irregular 
formation, fours about 40 yards apart. Troopers, except horseholders, to be in readiness 
to fire against hostile airplanes. 

7. It will be observed that reliance is being placed in the habitual assumption of 
formations of slight vulnerability to attack from the air, rather than on scouts who 
would, theoretically, give the alarm. Observers may, however, prove useful in camp or 
bivouac, or at a march halt to give the alarm in case of the approach of hostile airplanes. 
High points are not chosen for observation, as is done for ground observation. Low 
places are chosen so that the skyline may be used to outline the approach of the plane. 

On the march, two (2) men in each platoon should be designated as observers, to call 
attention to the approach of airplanes. These men are not detached but retain their 
places in the formation. 

8. Independent patrols should halt in irregular formations to escape observation 
from the air. The horses then simulate a group of grazing horses, with the men concealed 
in the shadow of the horses—Shadows are effective concealment, and the shadows of 
horses, banks, trees, etc., should be used when available. 

9. Led horses are very vulnerable to hostile aerial attack. They are easily stampeded. 
Every effort should be made to conceal the location of led horses from aerial observation. 
Horses are not held in large groups. Alternative locations are chosen and the animals 
moved thereto, as soon as it is believed they have been observed. In the open, where 
concealment is difficult, led horses are widely dispersed and in small groups not larger 
than a platoon or squad. 
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10. Usually in camp or bivouac, the command is dispersed by units the size of a 
platoon. In open country, advantage is taken of folds of the ground and dark spots, 


dark brush, ete. 

11. Combat and field trains are vulnerable to air attack. Under war conditions in 
open unfenced country, vehicles should be habitually checkerboarded, with about 100 
yards intervals. Distances between wagons will be fifty (50) yards on fenced roads. 

The march formations of these two regiments were used during the three 
day’s training just described. In general they proved to be satisfactory. 
However, when the regiments are part of a larger force the taking up of 
increased distances would be impracticable and to maintain them would 
unduly lengthen the column. The habitual march formation of the 8th 
Cavalry in open unfenced country would undoubtedly be harder on animals 
than the usual route column on the road. 

In several instances during the exercises, attack planes made attacks 
across the column directed at lines of foragers which evidently offered a better 
target for machine guns than when the planes flew the length of the column. 
The effect in this case would be materially lessened by foragers moving 
promptly out of the danger zone and such movement would naturally form an 
irregular line. 

The main purpose of the three days’ training was not primarily for the 
training of ground troops, but rather for the purpose of giving the Air Corps 
students training in cross country flying and practical training in the field 
with ground troops. It is understood that many of the students had received 
little or no such training prior to coming to Fort Bliss. 

As far as the 1st Cavalry Division is concerned, the training received 
was on the whole very beneficial. It gave further opportunity t» demonstrate 
that airplanes are a great asset to the cavalry in any co-operative mission, 
both for observation and attack; that hostile aviation can seriously interfere 
with cavalry operations in open terrain, especially if friendly aviation is not 
available; and that both services should be jointly trained in sound and well 
understood methods and that this training should be part of the annual 
training program. 

It is believed that the Air Corps personnel received a great deal of 
valuable training and experience as a result of their short association with 
the division. The Air Corps officer in charge, at a critique which followed the 
exercises, stated that in his opinion, the students had received far more 
practical training with the division than they would have received during the 
same time at Kelly Field. 

In order to get the maximum benefit from joint training of this kind it is 
essential that the airplanes operate as nearly as possible as they would under 
war conditions, this being particularly true of attack aviation. 


It is a simple matter for attack planes to'load up with gasoline and then 
make repeated attacks against ground troops, flying at altitudes which would 
be prohibitive under war conditions and continuing in the air until gasoline 
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runs low. This-may be desirable for the training of pilots alone, but it gives 
ground troops an erroneous idea of what to expect from such attacks. Attack 
planes in actual warfare can make only a limited number of attacks and then 
must return to the airdrome to replenish the supply of ammunition and bombs. 
They must fly at altitudes most advantageous to them for machine gunning 
and at altitudes high enough to keep out of danger of their own bomb 
fragments. In the majority of cases, they will fly high enough to lessen 
materially the chances of being brought down by small arms fire. 

These are some of the things that Air Corps personnel should keep in 
mind when training with ground troops and they should always keep in mind 
the safety of ground troops and allow for a safe clearance at all times. tt 
must be remembered that the average mounted man is over eight feet high. 

A prearranged signal, such as a yellow smoke cloud, which can be easily 
seen by all observers, to be set off at a designated point to terminate a tactical 
exercise, or call all planes to the airdrome, is advisable. 

During the adjustment of artillery fire, it was demonstrated that 
excellent results can be obtained by strange Air Corps personnel working with 
strange artillery personnel, assuming of course that both are well trained in 
the parts they must play. Personal association and understanding is essential 
to accomplish the best uniform results. , 

Every opportunity should be taken to train ground officers of all branches 
as aerial observers. The aerial observer, who has served with ground troops, 
knows their tactics and can correctly size up a tactical ground formation 
which he observes, is invaluable as an observer. 

It is believed that a Division Air Service stationed at Fort Bliss as an 
integral part of the 1st Cavalry Division would prove to be satisfactory both 
to the Cavalry and the Air Corps. Even if not an integral part of the division, 
the presence of an observation squadron would be of great value from a 
training standpoint and possibly from a strategical one. 

The 1st Cavalry Division is always desirous of taking advantage of 
opportunities to train with the Air Corps, to understand its problems and, by 
association and training, to come to a common understanding of the tactics 
of the combined arms. 





Marksmanship and Musketry 


7 
Captain W. F. PRIDE, Cavalry, 26th Cavalry (PS) 


HE 1927 TARGET SEASON is a thing of the past. Reports indicate that 
many cavalry regiments have qualified a greater percentage of men, 
with a higher average score, than ever before. Lieutenant P. M. Martin 

of the Cavalry made high man on a team that went to Switzerland to compete 
against the world’s best riflemen. All in all it looks, on the surface, as though 
we have much to congratulate ourselves on. And we have. But let us be 
careful lest we be like the sand lot ball player who congratulates himself so 
enthusiastically on knocking out a home run that he loses sight of the 
importance of the game—for marksmanship, like the home run, is only a 


means to an end. 
aragraph 6 of Training Regulations 10-5 states: “The object to be 
attained by training is to enable the Army to wage offensive warfare.” In 


other words, combat efficiency is the ultimate objective. 

When we have completed what we consider a successful target season we 
are prone to rest on our laureis and say, “Well, I qualified 100°,” or, “My 
outfit had the highest average in the regiment,” and we think we have done 
well when, as a matter of fact, we have done nothing but take the first step 
in the direction of combat efticiency. 

There is a vast difference between known distance, or range firing, with 
all its paraphernalia of prepared firing points, blackened sights, uniform 
targets uniformly timed and spaced, pads, dope boxes, and adjustments of 
various sorts, and combat firing at targets popping up here and there at the 
most inconvenient times and places. An officer’s ability to direct and control 
the fire of his unit is far more important than his ability to make ten straight 
bulls-eyes at 200 yards standing and much more difficult than qualifying 
100% of his men. Yet does our training lead the average young officer to 
believe that? We must admit that it does not. The false importance given 
to various regimental, brigade, and divisional trophies for excellence on the 
rifle range and the total lack of suitable prizes for proficiency in firing 
combat exercises are prime factors in bringing about this frame of mind. 
Conversely, it is true that there are few, if any, trophies for excellence in 
combat firing among cavalry units because there is less training in that 
subject than in many others. 

Granting that the first duty of cavalry is to be prepared for mounted 
action, it is also true that a really efficient cavalry should be better than the 
best cavalry it can meet and the equal of the best infantry. A good cavalry- 
man should be a firm advocate of mounted action, but it is just as absurd to 
maintain that cavalry will always act mounted as it is to claim that the 
infantry will always move on foot. It isn’t done—and that’s that. Therefore, 
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it seems obvious that part of our training must be along lines that will prepare 
us to meet a body of hostile infantry of the same numerical size on an equal 
footing. 

In the first paragraph of Training Regulations 150-5 we find the following 
statement: “Military rifle training is divided into two parts, ‘rifle marks- 
manship, in which the men are taught, individually, to be good shots, and 
‘musketry,’ in which they learn to act as a team under the leadership of the 
squad, section, and platoon leaders to obtain the maximum fire effect on an 
enemy. 

“Rifle marksmanship and musketry are inseparably related. Neither one 
alone will win battles without undue losses. Jn all training on the rifle range 
it must be borne in mind the ultimate object is to make a team whose accurate 
fire can be controlled, directed, and distributed in battle by a leader.” 

In the War of the American Revolution one of the most important factors 
in the defeat of the British was the individual marksmanship of the colonists. 
They were all expert shots—they had to be to live in those days. But those 
good old romantic days of bright colored uniforms, the roll of drum beats, 
powder smoke, and holding our fire until we “see the whites of their eyes,” 
are a thing of the past. War of today is drab in color, more sinister and more 
businesslike. On the modern field of battle the shot group is a much more 
potent factor than the fire of any number of individual expert shots who know 
nothing of fire discipline and tire control. A group of individual expert shots 
without any military training could make a smaller shot group and more 
hits on a given target than a group of mediocre shots taken from a military 
organization. But the group taken from the military, if properly trained, 
would render more efficient service in battle, because their shot group could 
be shifted from point to point at the will of the commander. The untrained 
experts would lose valuable time whenever they tried to do this. The ability 
of a leader to play the shot group formed by his unit over the enemy area just 
as the machine gunner plays his, although of course with less facility, is the 
test of an efficient unit. And this ability cannot be acquired on the rifle range. 

In the old days shot groups were unimportant. The range of the weapons 
in use was short and when the two hostile forces came within effective range 
they were so close that individual shooting at individual was the natural 
result. Today when we are ready to advance on the enemy the first thing we 
must do is to pin him to the ground by gaining and maintaining fire 
superiority. We use long range fire of artillery, machine guns, and rifles to 
do this. As we advance we maintain this superiority of fire by constantly 
placing a heavy fire on the areas we know to be occupied. Often we will not 
actually see the men we are firing at, but their presence will be disclosed to us 
in various ways. However, by placing a heavy fire on those areas known to be 
occupied we can force him to keep down, or to advance very slowly. As we 
advance and get closer to the enemy our fire becomes more and more effective 
so far as actual hits are concerned. The important point to remember is that 
fire superiority is necessary in order that we may advance. 
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If rifle marksmanship and musketry are “inseparably related” it is also 
true that the study of musketry and the actual firing of combat exercises with 
ball ammunition are “inseparably related.” The principles learned in 
musketry are useless unless they are practiced and they cannot be practiced 
on a parade ground or with blank ammunition. 

Instruction in musketry is divided into certain well defined and 
progressive steps. The first of these is range estimation. Since this require- 
ment was eliminated from the rifle marksmanship qualification test interest 
in it has perceptibly declined, yet its importance has in no way diminished. 
A man may be an excellent shot on the known distance range, but unless he 
has an eye trained to estimate distances rapidly and accurately he will be a 
failure as a scout. Platoon and squad leaders who have to depend upon the 
estimates of other men are working under a handicap. 

“The estimation by eye of untrained men is little better than a guess, 
and the average errors of such men will be at least 12 per cent of the range. 
This error would cause a man firing at a target 600 yards distant to set his 
sight at about 530 yards or 670 yards.” (T. R. 145-5) When scouts are armed 
with tracer ammunition this is perhaps not a serious error, but in any case 
it causes a loss of valuable time and every moment that we lose gives the 
enemy that much more opportunity to increase the effectiveness of his fire. 

Tracer bullets have made target designation easier under certain 
conditions, but they have not lessened the necessity for training in this branch 
of musketry. Target designation and range estimation are subjects that can 
be quickly and easily taught if given a little attention each day. Yet, suddenly 
and unexpectedly point to a distant target and ask a soldier to explain its 
location to another and give the range, and the answer will be astonishingly 
slow and inaccurate. Range estimation and target designation are very easily 
and simply taught in odd moments. Even at horse exercise the range to 
distant objects may be estimated and paced off dismounted or ridden and 
timed mounted. Target designation can be taught anywhere out of doors, 
and indoors if a landscape target is displayed. 

The effects of rifle fire, including firing at moving targets, firing at field 
targets, fire distribution, rate of fire, etc., cannot be taught in the barracks 
or anywhere but in the open and with ball ammunition. No one would suggest 
that a trap shooter could become a good shot by taking a theoretical course, 
yet all too frequently we try to teach musketry and combat firing in a 
‘“non-coms’ ” school. 

T. R. 145-5 makes a very pertinent statement in Paragraph 28: “When 
we say that success in musketry depends on individual marksmanship we mean 
the ability to hit field targets as well as bulls-eyes.” 


“Ability to hit field targets requires practice in addition to the regular 
known distance firing on A, B, and D targets for the reason that the field 
targets are much more difficult to see clearly and the eye requires development 
to meet the increased strain of sighting x x x x x x x 
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“Sometimes the soldier can see the target until he looks through the sights 
when it will disappear x x x. In this case he must remember the exact 
position of the target in relation to the more important objects around it and 
then aim at the point where he knows the target to be. Fleeting targets 
require the same method of sighting.” Shooting of that sort is the hunting 
type of shooting, the kind the colonists employed so effectively against the 

sritish, but it is not rifle range shooting. 

“Fire distribution is the application of fire to the whole extent of a line 
target. Proper fire distribution means that all parts of the target are kept 
under effective fire.’ (TR 145-5, Par. 30) Proper distribution of fire, some- 
times on a large scale, and sometimes on a small, has been the bugaboo of 
more than one commander in battle. The enemy may have a line, part of 
which is concealed, or upon which the fire of our force does not fall for some 
reason. The enemy occupying that portion of the line can hold his fire, being 
in no danger, and may at the decisive moment deliver a very effective counter- 
attack, or repulse our attack with heavy losses. Such things have happened 
and may occur again. The temptation of the good, but untrained shot, is to 
fire at what is visible; that which he does not plainly see does not count. 
The trained shot will fire a round at one point, then shift his aiming point to 
the right or left and fire another. Of course he will not make a hit every time 
he fires but the moral effect of bullets cracking the air close overhead is not 
encouraging and serves to keep the enemy down and immobile. 


Many simple field tests may be devised to demonstrate the importance of 
fire distribution. One of the best methods of stressing this is to arrange a 
test at the beginning of the course when the men have had little instruction. 
Toward the end of the course another test should be given and the increase in 
the percentage of targets hit will be very marked. 


“Fire discipline is a state of order, coolness, efficiency, and obedience 
existing among troops engaged in a fire fight. When fire discipline is good, 
men fight as they have been trained to fight and they obey orders promptly 
and carefully.” (TR 145-5, Paragraph 36) 

Fire discipline is an absolute necessity for success in battle and it has 
the roots of its origin far beyond the limits of musketry, all the way back to 
the soldier’s recruit instruction. Morale, a soldiery character, a strong sense 
of duty, thorough training in the habit of instant obedience, careful attention 
to details of training, and good leadership, are some of the factors that are 
needed in order that the members of an organization may have good fire 
discipline. A unit which has attained a high standard of training in general 
will be much more likely to have good fire discipline than a poorly trained, 
poorly drilled unit. Actual battle is the only place where this important 
quality can be tested, for the whizzing of bullets and the presence of death 
cannot be simulated. However careful attention to detail in training and 
development of the habit of instant and loyal obedience to all orders will do 
much to develop a good state of fire discipline. 
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When the British stormed E! Mughar they found that the rifles of many 
of the dead Turks still had the original sight setting on them. No changes 
had been made as the enemy approached. Fire discipline means prompt 
obedience to all orders under fire; changes in sight setting, fire distribution, 
fire control, rate of fire, use of cover, and economy of ammunition are all 
dependent upon it. The greatest single factor in developing and maintaining 
a good state of fire discipline is the example of good leadership. 

“Fire control is the regulation of rifle fire by section and squad leaders. 
It enables leaders to bring the fire of the rifles and automatic rifles of their 
units to bear on a designated target using the proper class of fire. With fire 
control, leaders can cause all or a desired portion of their men to cease firing 
promptly or to engage a new target. Leaders can also increase or decrease 
the rate of fire. 

“Fire control is essential to teamwork and the effectiveness of collective 
fire.” (TR 145-5, Paragraph 46) 

This phase of musketry can only be taught in the field with ball 
ammunition and requires as much practice by the leaders involved as by the 
men. Teamwork is a prime requisite and the necessary practice cannot be- 
gained indoors, or on a known distance range. 

Range estimation, target designation, the effects of fire, fire distribution, 
fire discipline, and fire control are 2ll covered very thoroughly in various 
training regulations. They have been briefly mentioned here merely to 
emphasize their importance and relation to the subject under discussion. 

Rifle teams are just as important and the sportsmanship involved and 
results attained by rifle shooting competitions are in all respects as beneficial 
as the results attained by polo or hiurseshow teams. Polo, horseshows, and 
hunting, foster horse breeding and bold riding, both of which are the breath 
of life to good cavalry. Rifle teams develop a knowledge of shooting, especially 
among Civilians, that would not exist otherwise in these days when man does: 
not obtain his food, or protect his home, with the rifle, and hunting is not 
within the reach of all. But in the military service where all are required 
to shoot over the known distance course, it seems as though that should be 
merely a step and not an end. Why not a few prizes for the squad, platoon, 
and troop that can fire a field problem the best? 


Competitions of this sort are not hard to improvise. One of the best of 
these that has ever come to the attention of the writer was that held in 
connection with the first contest for the Draper Trophy in 1925 and was 
devised by Major C. B. Lyman of the Infantry, then on duty in the Department 
of Tactics at The Cavalry School. This test was discussed at considerable 
length by the writer in a mimeograph published by The Cavalry Association 
and distributed to all cavalry regiments in i926. 


Training Regulations 145-5 contains descriptions of other types of 
musketry tests and a little study will suggest the one best adapted to the 
needs that exist at any time and place. The details of the test are not 
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important so long as the test itself is complete and sufficiently difficult to 
cause the leader of the units participating to display a thorough knowledge 
of the principles and methods involved. Some of the essential points that 
should be scored in any test of this sort are; orders of commander and sub- 
ordinate leaders, actions of scouts, when any fraction of a unit is advancing 
the advance must be covered by an increase in the volume of fire of the 
remaining fractions, provisions for targets to appear suddenly and at 
unexpected places, gaining and maintaining fire superiority, squad leaders 
must keep platoon leaders constantly under observation for signals, platoon 
leaders must do the same with respect to the troop commander, when making 
rushes of more than fifty yards a new range must be designated, rushes not 
{oo long, when casualties are declared replacements must be promptly made, 
fire distribution, fire discipline, and fire control. 

The important thing is to work up some enthusiasm in tests of this sort, 
to make them annual features of the so-called target season, and to make them 
the real and supreme test of the proficiency of a unit with the rifle and 
machine rifle. Give the winning unit at each post, camp, or station a little 
publicity, donate a cup or two to be competed for annually and in a few vears 
soldiers and subordinate leaders will get away from the feeling that proficiency 
on the rifle range is the ultimate objective of all work with the rifle and that 
musketry is a more or less necessary evil to be gotten over as quickly as 
possible. 

On the field of battle individual skill with the rifle is, and always will 
be, a very valuable quality to possess. Snipers’ schools were held during the 
World War to train men for a particular kind of battle field sharpshooting. 
Individual ability to shoot hard and accurately was what enabled Sergeant 
York to make his remarkable capture. It is doubtful if anyone believes that 
the thoroughness of the instruction on the known distance range, or the time 
devoted to it, should be decreased in the least. But individual shooting is 
not the ultimate objective. What we must have is a team that will respond 
readily and accurately to the will of its commander and a commander who 
has learned through practice and experience what the capabilities and 
limitations of his team are. Many officers who have not tried to lead a 
platoon or troop through a combat exercise do not realize the necessity for 
training in these exercises nor the amount of practice required to put up a 
creditable showing. (Those lieutenants who have lead platoons through the 
dismounted phase of the Draper Trophy realize it—and will probably never 
forget it). 

Moreover, as a purely sporting proposition, there is a greater thrill and 
a greater self-satisfaction in leading a unit throngh the various phases of a 
difficult combat exercise, and winning, than in merely being known as the 
best shot in the regiment. Any man with good nerves and good eyesight can 
Jearn to shoot well, but leadership, teamwork, and the ability to think 
quickly and accurately are essentials to the man who successfully conducts 
a unit through a difficult combat exercise. 
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If tests of this sort are adopted, each unit competing must perform over 
the same ground and under the same conditions and everything concerning 
the nature of the test must be kept absolutely secret until the last unit has 


finished. Such tests, properly conducted and properly rewarded in each 


cavalry regiment over a period of a few years, will result in placing combat 
firing where it rightfully belongs—as the ultimate objective of all training 


with the rifle. 
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The Fight at Volchkovtsy 


(New Data) 
By General N. N. GOLOVINE 
Translated by Colonel A. M. Nikolaieff 


esting details about the course of events in the center. They were written 

by the officers of the Odesski Lancer regiment. It is only necessary to re- 
call that three squadrons of that regiment formed the left section of the charg- 
ing line, two squadrons of the Novgorodski Dragoons formed its right section, 
and two squadrons of the Inguermanlandski Hussars followed in echelon 
behind the left flank of the Russian front. Later on, the Hussars charged the 
right flank and rear of the Austrian cavalry, which had clashed with the 
Russian Lancers and Dragoons (see sketch). The letters are by Captain 
Kazakoff and Sinegoub and by Lieutenants Steletzki, Khvostikoff and Vasilieff. 


Le of the Russian participants in the Volchkovtsy fight contain inter- 
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Captain Kazakoff’s Letter 
Captain Kazakoff, Commander of the 1st squadron of the Odesski Lancers, 
which was in the center of the iine, having on its left the 5th and 3d squadrons 
of the same regiment, and on its right the 5th and 4th squadrons of the 
Novgorodski Dragoons, writes as follows: 


“T should like to begin with the situation which immediately preceded the 
fight. Five squadrons (from right to left: 4th and 5th of the Dragoons, Ist, 
5th and 3d of the Lancers) advanced in a deployed front. I did not see the 
Austrians. I did not even realize that we were about to charge. I was mad 
and swearing that we were moving at a gallop, adding weariness to the horses 
which were already tired. Twice I changed to the trot, but the regimental 
commander ordered us to gallop. We reached a ravine, the banks of which 
had 20-25 degrees inclination, and descended into it at a walk. When we were 
in its bottom, I heard from behind the voice of General Markoff (commander 
of the brigade): ‘Lancers, God help you, CHARGE,’ but I could see nothing 
in front of me except the steep ascent. I gave the command: “Sabers, lances 
ready for battle. Trot, MARCH,” and, unsheathing my saber, galloped up the 
“avine’s bank to see whom and where I was to attack. In a few moments, I 
saw the Austrian cavalry regiment which, in column of reserve, had appeared 
from behind a hill galloping, the cavalrymen waving their sabers and shouting. 
I gave the command: ‘CHARGE, CAREER, HURRAH,’ and immediately 


found myself among the Austrians, in an interval between the squadrons, 
followed by my bugler. Yet, in the last moment, I noticed that the flank 
squadrons of the Austrians were headed for the interval between my squadron 
and the neighboring one. 


“Passing the lines of the Austrians (there were eight of them) I listened 
to the hurrah of my men, guessing how far it was, as T was anxious to find out 
whether the squadron had accepted the attack or had turned back. But the 
hurrals were heard just behind me. The attack was on. 


“Having passed the last line I turned, my horse back, and saw the 
Austrians running in disorder along the slope of the hill to the left (to our 
right), pursued by the Ist and 5th squadrons of the Lancers. 


“The testimony of the officers about the shock was as follows: They were 
not able to force the horses to a ‘career’ up the steep terrain. When they 
were going forward at a gallop, they saw the Austrians rushing down towards 
them. Seeing that we had not turned, the Austrians stopped. We also 
stopped for a moment, as there were eight enemy lines against our two. Then 
we charged them with our lances, throwing many of them from their saddles. 
Pressed from behind by their own men, they could not turn back and ran 
along the front. Those who pentraied the intervals were dealt with by other 
squadrons. As a matter of fact, there was no shock. 


“When I saw the Austrians running and pursued by our men and was 
going to join the squadron, I perceived the second Austrian regiment, follow- 
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ing the first at a gallop, also in column of reserve. I shouted (at fifty paces 
from my men) “Squadron, TO ME,” but because of the noise and excitement, 
they did not hear. Meanwhile the Austrians were approaching. They were 
going to charge us in the rear. The moment was critical. 

“As I looked back, I saw the 1st and 2d squadrons of the Inguerman- 
Jandski Hussars coming out of the ravine. I rushed to them and pointed to 
the approaching Austrian regiment. Thereafter, this regiment was attacked 
on its flank and driven to the left by the 1st squadron of the Hussars, while 
the 2d squadron rushed toward the enemy battery, which was already 
abandoned by the Austrians. 

“Having shown the Hussars the objective of their attack, I galloped to 
join my squadron. I passed at about forty paces from the flank of the second 
Austrian regiment. Two enemy non-commissioned officers tried to overtake 
me. I fired on one of them. I do not know whether I hit him or not, but 
both turned back. Farther on, I met another Austrian and went straight at 
him with my saber; I was lightly wounded in the arm. Next I saw our officers’ 
baggage which had been left behind; its attendants were rushing with others 
into the attack. 

“T did not see the third Austrian regiment. I was told it had been put to 
flight by the fire of our artillery.” 


Captain Sinegoub’s Letter 


Captain Sinegoub was the commander of the 5th squadron of the Odesski 


Lancers, the second from the left flank of the charging line, having on its left 
the 3d and on its right the 1st squadron of the same regiment. His letter 
contains only answers to some questions. They are as follows: 

“The right flank of the charging Austrians came up almost opposite the 
center of the 5th squadron. I ordered the second half-squadron to veer to the 
right in order to attack the enemy flank. This was carried out. 

“Immediately after the sides had clashed, individual fighting started. 

“We did not slow down before the attack, but, after we had crossed the 
ravine and climbed its steep bank, our front became somewhat disarranged, 
and, as far as I remember, our speed was not greater than a gallop. 

_ “There were no men who remained behind or turned back; everyone 
attacked bravely. 

“When, after the clash, individual fights started, there appeared the 
second Austrian line drawn up in a column.” 


Lieutenant Steletzki’s Letter 

Lieutenant Stelezki was a subaltern officer of the 5th squadron. He writes 
as follows: 

“Early in the morning, on August 21st, a quarter of an hour before the 
attack, the 1st, 5th and 3d squadrons deployed front, and descended slowly 
into the ravine; on the other side a hill dominating the country could be seen. 
Just after we had started moving I saw two of our cavalrymen, in front of 
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our right flank, galloping up the hill. One of them was Captain Popoff; I 
don’t remember who was the other. Hardly five minutes had passed when they 
rushed back and shouted: ‘The Austrians.’ At that moment we were in the 
bottom of the ravine. We cleared a ditch, frightened away a hare, and I saw 
you, Colonel*, at twenty paces in front of the left flank of the 5th squadron, 
riding along the front and commanding: ‘Pierce them through.’ Then we 

* The letter is addressed to Col. Zaroubin, who commanded a group of squadrons in 


the fight. 
began to mount the bank, and soon I saw the biue tunics of the Austrians 


galloping toward us down the hill. 


“Up the bank, as I remember, our squadrons advanced slowly, the ascent 
being steep. The enemy, rushing toward us, slowed down, and, when the 
distance between the two lines was about twenty paces, both stopped for a 
few seconds. Again I heard your command (there was some apprehension in 
your voice, it seemed to me, as to the eventual outcome of the attack): 
‘CHARGE THEM.’ But your command, like the spark of a magneto, launched 
all of us into the famous fight of Yarosiavitsy.” 


Lieutenant Vasilieff’s Letter 


Lieutenant Vasilieff was a subaltern officer of the 3d squadron which 
formed the left flank of the deployed front. His letter follows: 


“On the morning of August 21st, I was sent as liaison officer to the 
commander of the 9th cavalry division; later I was relieved by Lieutenant 
Jerkho, and joined the regiment when the latter, forming part of the division, 
was marching in column. After a short time, our column attracted the fire 
of the Austrian artillery. We were drawn up in column of reserve, and I 
received an order to go forward, at the head of a platoon, in the direction of 
what seemed to be an enemy group ahead of us, but which, when I came near 
it, proved to be two caissons with teams left behind by the Austrians. The 
platoon passed the caissons in line of foragers, and we returned to the 
regiment. Before the attack, when the front of the regiment-was deployed, 
my place was at the extreme left, in front of the 1st platoon of the 3d squadron, 
which formed the left wing of our line. At the moment of the shock our line, 
at its left end, was longer than that of the enemy, who attacked in column of 
reserve. Thanks to this fact, half of the 1st platoon was in a position to 
charge the enemy on its flank. When the Austrians had galloped through our 
line, the greater part of the Ist platoon rushed after them, and, when the 
second Austrian regiment appeared, I succeeded in gathering around me only 
about two platoons, in which men of the whole squadron were mixed up. We 
joined the group which had gathered round Captain Slechenko, and the 
squadron charged for the second time. I could not tell you who was at our 
right and left, for I did not pay attention to this at the time of that charge. 
The last picture I remember was the battle field, dotted with fallen Austrians 
in their showy uniforms, with killed horses and some grey figures of our men.” 
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Lieutenant Khvostikoff’s Letter 

Lientenant Khvostikoff was a subaltern officer of the 6th squadron, which 
was assigned to protect the artillery of the 10th cavalry division during the 
engagement. In his letter an interesting, hitherto unknown fact is disclosed, 
viz., the movement carried out by the 6th squadron with the purpose of 
co-operating with other squadrons in the fight. Whether the 6th squadrons 
had received an order from Count Keller to that effect, or whether it went 
forward in answer to the signals “To all” and “Speed up to the unit at the 
front,” sounded by the buglers, or whether it did so on the squadron com: 
mander’s own initiative, the letter does not explain. But the mentioning in it 
of groups of enemy infantry (they belonged to the 35th Landwehr regiment, 
which had been driven back by the Russian 9th cavalry division), and of the 
Novgorodski Dragoons, makes it clear that the 6th squadron came up on the 
right flank of the Russian fighting line. 

The above facts, as well as the reinforcing of the Russian left flank during 
the attack by the Orenburgski Cossacks, described in Count Keller’s report, 
may serye as an example of excellent team work by the units of the 10th 
cavalry division. Having started the fight with 714 squadrons, Count Keller 
had at its end 1114 squadrons. 

Lieutenant Khvostikoff’s letter runs as follows: 

“During the night of August 20th-21st, the 6th squadron was on outpost. 
Next morning, after the division had started, our regiment, as far as I 
remember, marched in its rear, the squadron forming the column’s tail. When 
we were nearing the place where the fight took place, the 6th squadron was 
ordered to stay behind to cover the horse batteries of the division. The regiment 
moved on, the squadron remained in the ravine. Shortly after the batteries 
had gone into position, Daragan,* who was on the hill, signaled to us, and I 
led the squadron out of the ravine. When we emerged in a deployed front, 
I saw on our left the Novgorodski Dragoons and, in front of us, enemy infantry 
in a line, about one platoon strong; behind it, near the edge of a wood, 
battery was in position. It fired three four shells which passed *over our- 
heads. I did not see what was happening on our right and ieft, as my 
attention was wholly fixed on the Austrians and on our men. We rushed 
forward and passed through the line very quickly. I remember well that 
Makaroff and Litvinenko**pierced through two infantrymen with their lances.. 
The Austrians were running in all directions. The battery was near. When: 
we galloped up, we found only a few men with it, the others having left the: 
guns and run into the wood. I went through the wood. On the other side, I 
saw a cavalry column falling back. After we returned to the captured battery, 
we put out the horses in the teams; some of them, as well as the greater part 
of the fallen Austrians, had been killed by our artillery fire. One of the 
Austrian guns was turned round by us, and two three shots were fired on the 
retreating enemy column. On my way back from the farther side of the wood, 
I saw our regiments. They were assembling after the charge.” 


* Officer commanding the squadron. ** Two privates. 
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Comments 


On the basis of the new documents set forth above, considering them as 
supplementary data to the information contained in the previous description 
of the Volchkovtsy fight, we may establish the following sequence of episodes 
in that encounter: 


First there took place the clash between the five Russian squadrons 
(Dragoons and Lancers) and two squadrons of the Austrian i3th Lancer 
regiment (Major Vidale). The three remaining squadrons of that regiment, 
together with the regimental commander, ran away from the battlefield and 
did not take part in the fight. The fact that the Russian Lancers, as may be 
seen from their letters, got the impression that they were attacked by an 
“Austrian regiment” is of psychological nature, and presents a phenomenon, 
which, under the circumstances, can be easily explained. A few seconds later, 
there followed the charge of the three first line squadrons of the Austrian 15th 
Dragoon regiment, which had appeared from behind the hill opposite the left 
flank of the Russian Lancers. Next there took place the breaking through 
of the Russian front by the 114 Austrian squadrons, which had followed behind 
the left flank of the first line of the Austrian 15th Dragoon regiment. Finally, 
Count Keller threw in his escort against the flank of the enemy squadron, 
which had broken through, whereas Captain Barbovich, with his two squadrons 
of the Inguermanlandski Hussars, charged the right flank and rear of the 
Austrian Dragoons, which decided the issue of the fight. 


In one of my previous articles, based on the documents which were then 
available, I wrote as follows: “In the Volchkovtsy fight, the two sides were 
so brave that they actually met, but their speed was slowed down and hand- 
to-hand fighting was entered into by the bravest, who are called ‘heroes,’ and 
who are followed by the crowd. Turning back began from the very outset. 
With the crowds on horseback tossing about on the battlefield, incidents occur 
in the nature of the one in the center.* Now with the units appearing in good 
order from the rear rests the fate of the fight; around them foams the mob 
element, formed by the disorganized units which have clashed. In this element 
the emotional inspirations rule supreme.” 


The more complete picture of the fight which we can now re-establish, on 
the basis of the new documents, is not in contradiction to its previous 
escription. 


The letters quoted above confirm also my scepticism as to the importance 
of the “mechanical principle” of a shock, expressed by me, owing to the 
insignificant number of the losses in the first encounter. According to Captain 
Kazakoff’s and Lieutenant Steletzki’s letters, the two sides stopped before the 
clash ; the latter even states that Colonel Zaroubin had to repeat the command 
“Charge them.” On the strength of the new documents, it may be stated now 
that there was no “mechanical shock” at all. 
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The stress laid on the “Mechanical effect” of a shock in the “official 
reports” has always seemed to me a little exaggerated. While in the times of 
Frederick II and Napoleon, when it was possible to keep cavalry units in 
close formations up to the moment of the clash, the “mechanical principle” 
might have been of certain value. The opportunities of preserving close 
formation now, under the conditions of greatly increased fire power, have 
become exceedingly rare. 

Such an opportunity presented itself at Volchkovtsy. But there are 
certain details in that fight which cannot pass unnoticed. They are as follows: 
In the Russian cavalry division, which on that day was 18 squadrons strong, 
only 7 were available for the charge immediately. This circumstance drew 

* The breaking through of the Russian front by the Austrian squadron. 
the attention of some military critics, who reproached Count Keller for having 
brought to the battleground so small a force. Not only does their criticism 
seem unjustifiable, but it is quite obvious that Count Keller’s squadrons were 
able to come up to the Austrians unnoticed, for the very reason that they were 
7 and not 18; what, under certain conditions, is possible for a regiment is 
impossible for a brigade and less so for a division. On the Austrian side also, 
out of the 22 squadrons, only 8 took part in the attack. 

The causes of such phenomena lie in the psychological side, which on the 
battlefield in general, and in cavalry encounters in particular, is paramount. 


Count Keller, when he made the decision to charge with his seven 
squadrons an enemy who seemed to him twelve squadrons strong, did the right 


thing, because in cavalry encounters victory is won, not by the side which 
is stronger numerically, but by the one which is stronger morally. In those 
encounters two may prove to be more than four. 

“Gentlemen, attack always the first,’ used to say Frederick II to his 
squadron commanders, despite the fact that in his time the mechanical 
principle of the shock was held in great esteem. 

It would be, however, a mistake to construe the erroneousness of the shock 
theory as a negation of the possibility of mounted charges. The conclusion to 
be drawn is not that cavalry attacks have outlived their time, but that their 
success depends largely on the formation in which they are delivered. 

Under the conditions of future fights, which, aside from highly increased 
fire power, will be characterized by aircraft activities, the kind of cavalry 
formation best adapted to those conditions, will be, not a close formation, 
but a line of small units deployed with intervals on a wide front. 











A Remarkable Ride 


By 
A Cavalry Officer 


URING THE WINTER OF 1925-1926, while on leave, I took a job with a 


development company in Texas. 


There came into the office at Brownsville a huge, broad-shouldered, sun- 
browned mule skinner, looking for work. He measured an enormous number 
of inches around the chest, carried himself erect and asserted that he had had 
army training in Service Troop, Seventh Cavalry. He got a job. 

Padre island furnished numerous obstacles to progress in the work. It 
was a low sand spit, from one-half to one mile wide, one hundred and twenty 
miles long, with a maximum elevation of about thirty feet. No vegetation 
grew on the island, except salt grass. The broad smooth beach was to be the 
roadway for a new short route between Corpus Christi and Brownsville, and 
even then was being used by company automobiles for travel back and forth. 

In March, there came to visit us a group of northerners from Dallas and 
St. Louis. One automobile was insufficient to carry them. A second small 
car was ferried over from the mainland, to carry the party from Point Isabel 
to our end of the island. Vague rumors of the proposed trip reached us, but 
only a telephone call from Brownsville gave us positive knowledge that the 
trip had been commenced the day before. It normally required four hours to 
make the trip up the island by way of the beach. Twenty-four hours had 
passed and no word from our visitors. 

The delay occasioned no apprehension in our minds. The second day 
passed. More conversation with the Browusville end netted little information. 
A third day without news put us in motion. With food for several persons 
we set out for Padre Island. A Mexican laborer with an undersized pony 
attracted our attention. We conscripted both. 

Delayed in our preparation by the necessity of traveling fourteen miles 
over bumpy roads to get provisions from town, and by the refusal of our 
motor boat to work, we reached the island in mid-afternoon. A travel-stained 
figure, bent almost double, apparently Mexican, hove into sight. It was 
Colonel Robertson, worn out by days and nights of walking, bringing news of 
the remainder of the party. Without food or water, they were marooned 
fifty-five miles down the beach. 

Freasier had already hoisted his 175 pounds to the back of the flea-bitten 
Mexican pony. To his weight was added that of a forty-pound sack of 
provisions. A rope sufficed for a bridle, for his saddle, a Mexican makeshift. 
Mid-afternoon, an early winter sunset threatening, and fifty-five miles before 
him. Would the little starved, two-year old pony hold out? 
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Off stumbled the pony with his back-breaking burden. That night, seven 
or eight hours afterward, the rider had covered his fifty-five miles, had found 
on the beach a note telling of the departure of the lost group for shelter, 
supposedly fifteen miles to the northwest. He recommenced his march; in less 
than two more hours he had reached his goal. 


Freasier feared to think what he might find. The note on the beach, 
hanging on a piece of drift wood stuck upright in the sand, had been written 
on a piece of notebook paper, dated the previous day, and was accompanied by 
the last will and testament of one of the visiting party. The note told of the 
distress from lack of food and water. So it is difficult to say where lay the 
greater joy, with the three men, or with Freasier, when he tottered up to the 
abandoned camp-shack. The sack of food was torn from his grasp and the 
ex-cavalryman found himself gazing at three tattered specimens of misery 
personified, gorging themselves with bread and ham. 

With second thought for his horse, Freasier turned to make the animal 
comfortable. Exhausted by the effort, the poor little old animal lay flat on 
the ground; no effort could arouse him. Since there was no better’ stable, 
they left him after giving him a supper of a piece of bread. Disturbing his 
mount only to rub down legs and back, Freasier turned in. 

Next morning Freasier awakened, groomed his horse by hand, rubbed his 
legs, and considered the situation. Now but forty-five miles from home, his 
mission accomplished, his spirits were high. The men were safe, true. Food 
they had had, but what about the coming day? No other horses existed on the 
island. Automobiles had to be ferried over to come to the rescue. This would 
take a day. There was no aiternative; the little horse must again make a 
forced march. 


That afternoon there rode into our sight Freasier with his noble pony. 
He hopped off, told his story, and went back to groom his horse. When we 
later had time to consider the feat we marveled at the record made by this 
little Mexican scrub pony, fourteen hands high, splay-footed, cow-hocked, 
herring-gutted, but game as a thoroughbred. According to Army teaching, 
the rider had made his schedule at the start of his march, deciding on ten 
minutes trot, five minutes loping, ten minutes trot, five minutes dismounted 
leading at the trot, and repeating the program. Rests were taken at two-hour 
intervals, for five minutes. The effects of the trip on the pony were slight. 
The weight lost was soon regained. The Mexican got a five dollar bill; for 
Freasier it was in the day’s work. 


Consider the facts—-115 miles in two days, carrying 215 pounds for 
seventy miles, 175 pounds the remainder. Even with the ideal road under 
foot and the cool night air dampened by sea spray, could it have been 
accomplished without the knowledge that is a part of every cavalry-trained 
soldier ? 
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The Daily Life of the Frontier Soldier 
By 


RAYMOND L. WELTY, Ph. D. 
Professor of History, Morningside College 


MILITARY FORT ON THE PLAINS,” wrote a visitor of 1868, “suggests very 

forcibly the peculiar inspiration of a ship at sea; isolation within and 

desolation without. The same rigid enforcement of discipline unremit- 
tingly exacted, as if in the face of the enemy. The commandant, a sort of 
supreme authority, executive, legislative, and judicial. All the forms of military 
etiquette observed. The flag hoisted every morning at sunrise and dropped 
at sunset, attended by the same roll of the drum, and the same reverberations 
of the evening gun. A furlough or brief ‘leave’ was one of those pleasures 
in anticipation, which seemed to compensate for the lack of other mental 
relief. If there be any who deserve the sympathies of those who enjoy com- 
fortable and secure homes in the settlements, they are the officers and soldiers 
condemned to the isolation of duty on the plains.” (1) 


The soldier on the frontier, notwithstanding the isolation and desolation 
of the posts, found his time occupied by many duties. The first essential of a 
good soldier is to be well drilled. The extent to which the frontier garrisons 
were drilled depended upon many conditions. If the troops were regulars 
and they had been in the service for some time, very little drilling was 
necessary. But new recruits or new units required more drill. In preparation 
for field service special drills were usually instituted if the time or the duties 
of the troops permitted. The target practice was essential in order to produce 
good frontier soldiers. 


General Custer before his campaign in 1868, had two target practices 
each day. By offering special privileges (as being excused from guard duty) 
to those who attained the skill of an expert marksman, he encouraged his 
troops to excel in this important function of the soldier. (2) The small 
garrisons at so many of the posts discouraged effective drilling. At these 
small posts the troops were so busy at the various activities of the post, that 
there were seldom enough men free for even company drills. Many soldiers 
served their entire enlistment without once drilling in regimental formation, 
or even in battalion formation. Under such conditions the drilling of troops 
was a drudgery and seldom extended beyond the fundamentals of individual, 
squad, platoon and company drills and tactics, and instruction in guard 


mounting. (3) Only in the larger posts, could there be any attempt at formal 





(1) Keim, De B. Randolph, Sheridans’s Troopers on the Borders (Philadelphia, 
1885), p. 59. 
(2) Custer, G. A., My Life on the Plains (New York, 1874), p. 140. 
(3) Secretary of War, Annual Report for 1869, Vol. I, p. 177. 
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reviews and formations under the inspiration of music by a band or by a 
trained corps of buglers. (4) 

Guard duty was a very important function in the frontier post. Indeed, 
at some outposts it was the only important duty of the post. The government 
property of the post had to be protected day and night. But at the frontier 
post, like an army in the field in time of war, there was the additional factor, 
the danger from the enemy. The guards and pickets prevented the Indian 
from entering into the post or near enough to shoot and injure its defenders, 
steal the post’s stock or set fire to the haystacks or store houses. The safety 
of the garrison depended in many cases upon the watchfulness and efficiency 
of those on guard. 

Guard mounting was an event of the day. The soldiers whose lot it was 
to go on guard, would spend their spare moments before the hour set for the 
“guard mount,” in cleaning, polishing and rubbing their rifles until they 
appeared perfect to their trained eyes. They brushed their clothes, cleaned 
their shoes and exerted every effort to make a clean, orderly appearance. At 
guard mounting, and at dress reviews and inspections, the soldier presented 
his most soldier-like appearance. 

In addition to his purely military duties the enlisted men were called 
upon to perform the duties of a common laborer, woodchopper, quarryman or 
mechanic. An order issued by the Adjutant General’s office in 1867 provided: 
“At every post where it is possible, fuel and hay shall be procured by the labor 
of the troops, and the department commander shall designate the posts for 
which, in default of this, contracts may be made.” (5) In 1866 and 1867 the 
Quartermaster Department reported that a large proportion of the wood 
consumed in the military departments on the frontier was cut by the 
troops. (6) Enlisted men were used as teamsters and gardeners in the army. 
Soldiers who were employed for more than ten days continuously on the 
trail and wagon road, on the huts and shelters for themselves and their 
supplies, were allowed (after 1866) twenty cents extra pay daily. (7) 

General Sherman reported in 1870 that Colonel J. J. Reynolds objected 
because “he is forced to use his men a great part of their time as laborers on 
public buildings, roads, and other work which disqualifies them as soldiers, 
besides preventing them from scouting the frontier as much as would other- 
wise be the case. As a matter of course, soldiers must labor in taking care 
of themselves and of their necessary supplies, but to build permanent works 
or roads in which they have but a partial interest, is a kind of labor that 
ought not to be imposed on our reduced establishments.” (8) 





(4) Custer, Elizabeth B., Following the Guidon (New York, 1890), p. VI. 

(5) Section V of General Orders No. 97, Adjutant General's Office, November 12, 
1867, found in Secretary of War, Annual Report for 1869, Vol. I, p. 230. (6) Secretary 
of War, Annual Report for 1866, p. 59; Ibid., for 1867, p. 529. (7) Act of July 13, 1866, 
United States Statutes at Large, Vol. XIX, p. 93; Secretary of War, Annual Report for 
1868, Vol. I, p. 57. 

(8) Secretary of War, Annual Report for 1870, Vol. I, p 5. 
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The building of shelter for themselves and their stores was expected of all 
troops at temporary posts or camps. These shelters, which were constructed 
of materials found in the vicinity, such as logs, adobe, sod or stone, were 
quickly put up by the troops. Major Alfred E. Bates wrote that his regiment 
was engaged during the summer of 1866 building quarters at the new posts 
of Hays, Harker, and Pond Creek or Wallace on the Smoky Hill route, and 
Dodge and Aubrey on the Arkansas River in Kansas. “The summer of 1866,” 
he wrote, “was one of hard work. The soldiers, laying aside their uniforms, 
became for the time mechanics and workmen, and looked forward to spending 
the next winter in comfortable quarters of their own building. However... 
in September, General Sherman ordered the regiment to move across the 
country and report...for duty in the department of the Platte.” (9) This 
was a common way of constructing new posts and even old posts were 
furnished with new buildings erected principally by the troops from materials 
found in the vicinity. (10) 


Colonel J. J. Reynolds in commenting upon the use of troops for building 
shelters in the Department of Texas reported: “When not in the field, the 
troops have been steadily employed in preparing shelter...under these cir- 
cumstances the instruction of most of the troops in many details is necessarly 
defective.” 


“In my opinion many desertions are caused by the varied calls made upon 
our soldiers for labor in getting out lumber, quarrying stone, making adobes, 
running saw-mills, burning brick and lime, driving wagons, etc., etc., which 
are not in their engagement when they enlist, and which, in fact, unfit them 
for soldiers. A post to be built in this manner is never finished. The frequent 
and unavoidable change of post commanders, and inexperience of an entire 
garrison in the use of building material, in spite of the utmost watchfulness, 
will end in the misappropriation of much material that is furnished on an 
estimate. Experience has fully convinced me that by far the most economical 
method of sheltering troops is by contract, to say nothing of .the saving of 
time and preserving the efficiency of the men as soldiers. The employment of 
civilians to direct and aid the troops in making shelter, results in a long list 
of employees for an indefinite term, inefficient soldiers, and a short allowance 
of indifferent shelter.” (11) 


The enlisted man was kept busy on the frontier at drilling. guarding, 
general policing of the post and on fatigue details to perform the labor about 
the post and reservation. Even though the soldier labored at haying, chopping 





(9) Rodenbough, Theodore F., History of the Second Dragoons (New York, 1875), 
p. 372. 


(10) For illustrations see: Secretary of War, Annual Reports for 1868, Vol. I, p. 36; 
Ibid., for 1869, Vol. I, p. 61; Ibid., for 1870, Vol. I, pp. 26, 28. 


(11) Secretary of War, Annual Report for 1870. Vol. I, p. 41. 
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wood, building quarters, driving mules, aiding travelers, or anyone of a 
thousand small jobs at the post, he was expected at a moment’s notice to be 
ready to perform his real military duties beyond the post. The army was 
intended primarily for field service. On the frontier this field service was 
escorting, patrolling, scouting, and at times campaigns or expeditions against 
large forces of hostile Indians. 

The monotony of post life was often broken by the sending out of details 
for escort duty. Scarcely a regular post existed which did not have some 
escorting to do. It might be the furnishing of escorts to the paymaster who 
visited the post every two months, (12) escorts for the military train that 
supplied the post the monthly mail, or possibly an escort for a visiting 
Inspector-General or the Commanding General of the Department. At the 
posts where escort duty was not common, the change from the monotonous 
and dreary life of guard duty and fatigue details was welcomed by the men. 
But the soldiers at the posts along the well traveled trails or roads often found 
that escorting was their only work, especially if they belonged to the cavalry. 
Government trains paymasters, generals, government agents, stages, the mail, 
and sometimes emigrants and freighters required escorts. To them, escorting 
month after month, with but little rest between, became very monotonous. 

Cavalry or mounted infantry was used in escort work. The size of the 
detachment sent as an escort depended upon the character and importance of 
the object escorted, and also upon the danger from Indians or outlaws. These 
details varied from three or four men to escort a mail carrier, to several 
companies of troops to escort safely a large supply train. (18) 

Escort duty was for the majority of the troops always distasteful, but 
escorting a “bull” or “ox train” was the worst. The troops did not like to be 
subordinaied to the slow moving oxen. The train started early in the morning 
and a long rest at noon was taken for the purpose of grazing the oxen. On 
the road the escort was scattered through the train and with advance and 
rear guards prevented a surprise or stampede by prowling Indians. The men 
soon became weary of the uneventful sleepy rides in the hot sun, the slow 
progress of the train, the night guards and seemingly never ending of the 
journey. (14) 

Escorting a government or contractor’s mule train was less tedious but 
more difficult. “From the moment a mule train entered a hostile Indian 
country until it left it, there raged a contest of wits between the officer in 

«harge and the wiliest, shrewdest, most cunning horse thieves that ever the 
sun shone on. The Indians, more eager than when on the track of an ox train, 
were untiring in pursuit of their prey.” (15) Herds of horses and mules on 





(12) Taylor, Joseph Henry, Sketches of Frontier and Indian Life (Bismark, 1897), 
pp. 119-121. 
(13) For the two types of escorts see: Custer, My Life on the Plains, pp. 62-68, 74-78. 
(14) Forsyth, George A., The Soldier (New York, 1908), Vol. I, pp. 151-153. 
(15) Ibid., p. 153. 
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the Plains were the same to the Indian freebooters of the Plains as the gold- 
laden galleons of Spain had been to the bold buccaneers in the days of Raleigh 
and Drake. 




















Type of Cantonment Built by Soldier Labor 


The careful commander of the escort had his men posted before daybreak, 
for that was the “zero” hour of Indian attacks. From the first signs of dawn 
until the train moved from camp was the time of danger. It was at this time 
that the Indians, flopping buffalo robes, dragging hardened hides and skulls 
of animals behind their ponies, and with. the most unearthly yells, would 
suddenly rush down upon the camp preparing to move out. All the skill and 
strength of the teamsters would be called into play to keep the excited mules 
from breaking away and stampeding, while the escort quickly mounted and 
met the noisy but scarcely perceivable attack with iead. Usually little or no 
damage was suffered on either side, but let the escort and the teamsters be 
once off their guard, and the cunning Indians would add many a stampeded 
mule or cavalry horse to their herd. 


If the train escaped the efforts of the Indians to stampede its stock, it 
would move out with the escort furnishing advance and rear guards, and 
flankers, while the reserve troops moved along with the wagons. When the 
camp was made for the night a number of mounted drivers or “mule skinners” 
would drive the mules out to graze, and all the troops except the cooks and a 
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few on guard would be sent out with the herd to see that the Indians did not 
kill the herders and steal the mules. After the animals had grazed their fill, 
they were corralled near the camp. “After dinner the camp was at rest. 
Toward sunset guard mounting caused a flurry of excitement, and shortly 
afterward retreat ended the day. By the time the evening was fairly under 
way back in the East, at home, the camp was asleep.” (16) And in the small 
hours of the morning, before the dawn made fts early appearance on the Plains, 
the sentinels would awake the camp for the new day. 


Patrolling the trains and roads was similar to escorting, in that the troops 
were marched back and forth along the routes of travel. But it had this 
advantage, in the opinion of the soldiers, they were not tied down to a wagon 
train. In patrolling, the troops kept the trails open to travel. This could be 
done by driving away all the hostile Indians found near the trail and, if this 
was impossible, escort the trains and stages past the dangerous points. Usually 
the presence of patrolling troops on a trail kept the Indians from committing 
hostile acts. To the soldier the duty of patrolling lacked the monotony of 
escorting, and gave more opportunities for fighting Indians, hunting buffaloes, 
and other adventures. 


During Indian wars the troops were often unable to locate the enemy. 
Scouting parties were continually kept in the field to keep in touch with the 
Indians. These scouting parties, if they could find the hostile Indians and 
their number was not too large, would attack them. The Indians in time of 
war usually scattered their forces out over the country in order to prevent 
the destruction of their entire tribe if overtaken. These small bands would 
sometimes consolidate in order to make attacks in force. The object of the 
scouting parties was to find the Indian villages and to harass them so that the 
warriors would be forced to stay at home in order to defend them, instead of 
making raids on the whites. Although scouting expeditions had the appearance 
of an offensive movement, and at times scouts did punish bands severely, the 
real motive was a defensive one, to protect the whites by forcing the warriors 
to protect their own villages. As an illustration of the amount of ground 
covered by these scouting parties from December, 1866, to September, 1867, in 
the Department of the Missouri, twenty-nine different expeditions were sent 
out. These scouts and expeditions against hostile Indians traveled a 
distance of 7,129 miles which made an average of almost 250 miles per 
scout. (17) 

The preparation for the going and the returning of the scouting parties 
became a source of interest to the troops at the post. (18) The general policy 
was to keep scouting parties out all summer if possible. This served three 
principal objects; first, it tended to hold the Indians in check, for it gave the 
impression that the army was always ready for them—somewhat like the 





(16) Ibid., p. 154. 
(17) Secretary of War, Annual Report for 1867, Vol. I, p. 47. 
(18) Custer, Following the Guidon, p. 215. 
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purpose of policemen; second, the soldiers were drilled and hardened by these 
scouts for similar work in case of open war; and, third, it furnished an 
opportunity to break the monotony of post life. The interest in a change— 
something new—tended to keep the troops better satisfied. The change of 
diet as a result of killing buffaloes, antelopes and other game on scouting 
expeditions was welcomed by the men. 


4 

During the campaigns against the Indians the soldier endured many 
hardships on the march. The amount of baggage each trooper was allowed to 
carry was what he could pack himself, or, if mounted, could store about his 
person. Mrs. George Custer gave the following description of the soldier on 
the march: “The troopers, when mounted, were curiosities, and a decided 
disappointment to me. The horse, when prepared for the march, barely showed 
ead and tail....Through the wrapping together of the blanket, overcoat and 
shelter-tent is made a subject of the tactics, it could not be reduced to any- 
thing but a good-sized roll at the back of the saddle. The carbine rattled on 
one side of the soldier, slung from the broad strap over his shoulder, while a 
frying-pan, a tin-cup, a canteen and a haversack of hardtack clattered and 
knocked about on his other side. There were possibly a hundred rounds of 
ammunition in his cartridge belt,... [and] a short butcher-knife, thrust into 
a home-made leather case, kept company with the pistol....The tin utensils, 
the carbine and the saber, kept up a continual din, as the horses seemingly 
crept over the trail at the rate of three to four miles per hour. In addition 
to the cumbersome load, there were sometimes lariats and iron picket-pins 





slung on one side of the saddle, to iether the animals when they grazed at 
night. There was nothing picturesque about this lumbering cavalry- 
: mar....” (19) 


OS i alana 


The soldier on the march was exposed to inclement weather. If it rained, 
hailed or snowed he had little protection. The dismal prospect of camping in 
the rain with no chance of a fire to dry his clothes or warm his chilled body, 
or the acute suffering in the winter tramping through the snow with the 
temperature far below zero, were commonplace affairs in the soldier’s life. 
Their sufferings were increased if the troops were in the hostile Indian 
country, for they would be prohibited from building fires or making 
unnecessary noises as walking or stamping their feet to keep warm, for fear 





of alarming the Indians. (20) General Sheridan in commenting on the hard- 
ships of the winter campaign of 1868-1869 declared that the troops were 
patient and cheerful even though they were “many times pinched by hunger 
and numbed by cold, sometimes living in holes below the surface of the 
prairie—dug to keep them from freezing; at other times pursuing the savages, 
and living on the flesh of mules.” (21) 








(19) Custer, Tenting on the Plains, pp. 301-302. 
| (20) Custer, My Life on the Plains, pp. 159-160. 
(21) Secretary of War, Annual Report for 1869, Vol. I, pp. 50-51. 
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Often in the temporary camps the soldiers suffered many inconveniences. 
During the winter of 1863-1864, with the temperature as low as 43 degrees 
below zero, the troops in the temporary posts along the Oregon Trail in the 
present State of Wyoming were snowed in for six weeks without communi- 
cation with the outside world. (22) Another illustration is the case of an 
entire regiment,—men, officers and many of the officers’ families, living in 
tents near Fort Laramie during the severe winter of 1866-1867, because of the 
lack of permanent quarters, (23) 

A description of a camp during the winter campaign of 1868 will 
illustrate the character of the suffering the troops endured: “The wintery 
blast swept mercilessly through the valley, demolishing tents and extinguish- 
ing the few fires built against the intense cold. The night was intolerably 
dark. The troopers, unable to keep warm, could be heard through the long 
hours tramping up and down, within the limits of the camp, afraid to lie 
down for fear of freezing to death. The animals without covering or 
protection from the wind suffered intensely. Al! night shivering at the 
picket-rope the poor brutes uttered melancholy moans, but it was beyond the 
power of man to alleviate their sufferings.” (24) 

The hardships were not always due to the weather, as this report of an 
expedition in the Territory of Arizona shows: “All the men suffered greatly 
on this expedition from want of boots. During a great part of the time we 
were traveling in the mountains, it was absolutely necessary for the men to 
walk and lead their horses. This was very painful, as many of them were 
almost barefoot, or their feet bound up in pieces of buckskin or hide. The 
sentinels around the camp were nightly compelled to walk in the wet grass, 
among the rocks and prickly cactus, with their feet in this wretched 
condition....On my return I found that there was not a whole pair of boots 
in my company, and none to be obtained.” (25) 

In the summer buffalo flies and mosquitoes made life miserable for man 
and beast. (26) Dust storms and sand storms added to the disagreeableness 
of marches across the prairies or deserts. The excessive heat of the burning 
sun parched the lips of the trudging soldier, loaded down with his equipment. 
The alkali water and sometimes the lack of water, the weariness that comes 
from riding hour after hour, or the exhaustion that comes to the marching 
infantrymen were the characteristics of the soldier’s life in the field. 

On the march the staple articles of food were the old “reliables’’—coffee, 
bacon, and hard bread. Onions, potatoes, beans, dried apples or peaches and 
flour for fresh bread were added to the ration if the expedition camped at one 
place for a day or two. And if the expedition did not require rapid marches, 





(22) The War of Rebellion: Official Records (Washington, 1880-1901), Series I, Vol. 
XXXIV, Pt. II, pp. 28-29. 

(23) Secretary of War, Annual Report for 1867; Vol. I, pp. 57-58. 

(24) Keim, Sheridan's Troopers, p. 137. 

(25) Secretary of War, Annual Report for 1867, Vol. I, p. 136. 

(26) Custer, My Life on the Plains, p. 9. 
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fresh meat, obtained by hunting, might be added to the fare. In case of a 
camp for several days, hot biscuits, roasted and boiled fresh buffalo meat or 
venison, beans, stewed dried apples or peaches, or perchance a peach cobbler, 
presented a feast to the hungry troopers. But the soldiers did not always fare 
so well. General Custer relates the following incident of a scouting party who 
had exhausted their commissary supplies: “We moved only a few miles, but 
even this short distance was sufficient to demonstrate how weak and famished 
our horses had become, one of them dying from starvation before we reached 
camp....This circumstance, however, was turned to our advantage... .the 
animal had scarcely fallen, unable to rise again, when it was decided to 
prepare his carcass for food. That evening the men treated themselves to a 
bountiful repast made up of roasts, steaks, and broils, all from the flesh of the 
poor animal, whose death was attributable to starvation alone. Judging, 
however, from the jolly laughter which rang through camp at supper time, 
ihe introduction of this new article of diet met with a cordial reception.” (27) 

The soldier’s experiences in the field were not all hardships. General 
Forsyth in reflecting upon the fascination of the soldier’s life wrote: “Some- 
times at night, when the weather was clear and not overcold, the men would 
lie wide awake upon their backs for hours at a stretch, looking straight up at 
the wonderful beauty of the heavens, talking to each other in low tones, and 
enjoying to their hearts’ content the awe-inspiring sight of a starlight night 
far out on the plains, where the air is so pure that the stars seem to shine 
with a lustre unknown to those of mountains ané cities, and to swing lower 
in the blue vault of heaven than anywhere else. 

“Tt is such hours as these that help to lend the nameless fascination to a 
soldier’s life on the plains that never entirely leaves him, and often stirs his 
blood even years after he has left the service, and is a gray-haired man with a 
growing family around him that safely anchors him to civil life.” (28) 

The camp at night with its lines and rows of tents gleaming like spectres 
in the shadowy moonlight made a very attractive picture. The only signs of 
life were the faint glimmer of a candle in the guard tent and the dying 
embers of a cook fire at the end of the company streets; the soft tread of the 
sentry, the rattle of the halter chain of a mule, or some cavalry horse 
impatiently pawing at the picket line, were the only sounds that struck the 
ear. But at the first sign of daybreak the first call of reveille cut the still air 
and re-echoed back across the awakening camp. Low, gruff tones were heard 
which were followed by bobbing candles and oaths from the corral as the men 
fed their animals. Jn ten minutes the trumpets would blare out the reveille 
and the day’s work began. Breakfast, packing, “general,” which was the 
signal for the camp guard to take down the tents amid the voluble flow of 
indignant language of their late occupants, followed in quick succession. Just 
as the broad bands of light appeared in the eastern sky the long line of the 








(27) Ibid., p. 229. 
(28) Forsyth, The Soldier, Vol. I, pp. 166-167. 
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march moved out. If the march was in a hostile country advance and rear 
guards, and flankers were used. The commanding officer and his staff rode 
at the head of the column, and the guide took his station with the advance 
guard if a new trail was to be followed. 

The day’s march was from water to water; the distance depended upon 
the necessity and the speed the troops could travel. At first the stiff infantry- 
men were slow to “limber up” but as soon as they struck their pace there 
followed the hum of talking and laughter. At the ten minute’s halt during 
each hour the men “skylarked,” smoked, and gossiped. But as the day passed, 
the buzz of talking died down and the gait became slower, and at the rest 
periods the men now lay down on their backs to rest. When the site of the 
next camp appeared in the distance, as if by magic the buzz of talking began 
again and the pace picked up; the weary troops as if possessing a new life 
finished the “home stretch” in rapid time. During the last few miles the 
kitchen police or company cooks picked up pieces of wood for kindling, and 
the wagons scarcely stopped before a fire trench was dug and the camp kettles 
were soon boiling over the fire. The horses were tended to, the shelter tents 
were set up, and the troopers were soon making sharp inquiries concerning 
the delay of supper. When the meal was prepared the soldiers filled their 
tin plates with bacon and hard bread, while their large tin cups gave off the 
bracing odor of strong coffee. 

After supper the soldiers arranged their tents and their beds for the night, 
or cleaned their clothes, arms and accoutrements, or finished caring for their 
horses. When their work was completed they lounged about smoking, talking, 
playing cards, or simply resting. (29) A visitor at an army camp in describing 
the events of the evening wrote: “Fresh sentinels are stationed, and darkness 
rapidly approaches. Eight o’clock comes, and ‘Tattoo’ is beaten. The soldiers 
form line once more, the rolls are called, and they are dismissed for the night. 
Nine o’clock, and two taps on the drum order ‘Lights out.’ One by one lights 
are extinguished, and darkness and quietness reign throughout the camp.” (30) 





(29) For descriptions of the army on the march see: Keim, op. cit.. pp. 93, 98-100, 
121-140; Custer, My Life on the Plains, pp. 147 et seq.; Forsyth, The Soldier, Vol. I, 
pp. 160-166. 

(30) Stanley, My Early Travels and Adventures in America and Asia, Vol. I, p. 2. 




















Machine Gun Marksmanship Training 


By 
1st Lieutenant W. P. CAMPBELL, Cavalry 


URING THE ANNUAL preliminary training and range practice of the 2d 
D Machine Gun Squadron this year, a new method of “dry shooting” was 
very successfully used. 

The reduction in the allowance of ammunition for machine gun marks- 
manship training has made it necessary to find some effective way of teaching 
manipulation and observation simultaneously, without using more ammunition 
than allowed. The manipulation exercises prescribed in regulations cause the 
gunner to concentrate his mind entirely on his gun, whereas in actual firing 
his attention is divided between the gun and the effect of his fire. At the 
same time the soldier’s interest must be maintained if the time spent is really 
worth while. 


The objects in mind were: } 


1. To decrease the amount of time necessary for range practice. 

2. To increase the ability of the individual in mechanical manipulation of the gun. 

3. To perfect training in observation of fire without expending ammunition. 

4. To keep each man active and interested, when on the firing line, but not at 
the gun. 


In teaching observation and manipulation on the 1000-inch range, the 
following blackboard method was used: 


All men, except the one “dry firing” and the coach, sat just in rear of the 
gun. Or, in case two or more guns were available, the men were divided 
equally between the guns so that each man could get more actual work on the 
gun. The officer or “non-com” who conducted the problem stood at the target 
(placed 1000 inches from the gun). He used a pointer (a small stick with a 
black spot on the end about one-haif inch in diameter) to mark or plot the 
simulated shots. 


As when firing with live ammunition, the sights were set to hit the 
application and the gun knocked five mils or more off in each direction; time 
was taken on the command “Commence Firing,” and the problem started. 


For a description in detail, assume in the photograph problem below that 
the burst hit the application (this would have been shown by the “non-com” 
so placing the pointer) and that the gunner has reset his sights for the 
traverse, relaid, and fired one burst on the traverse. 
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Picture Number 1 shows that burst as being two mils high in elevation, but correct 
for deflection. Assume that the gunner came down two mils correctly, but carelessly 
tapped over four mils through excitement, as is often done by beginners. The “non-com” 
conducting the problem can easily see what the gunner does and plots his bursts 
accordingly. 














3urst Number 2 on the traverse then would be plotted in space Number 3, as shown 
on picture Number 2. This shows the elevation to be correct, so a two-mil left tap should 
be applied to hit space Number 2, then two two-mil right taps before firing again. A burst 
from this last tap should put the shot group in space Number 4. With a uniform two-mil 
tap and burst from then to the end of the traverse each space should be hit. A require- 
ment that each man always lay on the last spotter on the traverse and the oblique, before 
firing his last bursts on them, should be rigidly enforced. 











No, 2 


In photo Number 3, the first burst is two mils low, but correct in deflection. So the 
gunner should raise two mils and fire. However, assume that he “rode” or too tightly 
gripped the gun with the left hand while he was elevating and thus threw his next 
burst to the left as shown in picture Number 4. 
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No. 4 


His next move should be to tap right one mil and fire another burst with the same 
elevation as the last. This would put the third group in space Number 1 on the vertical. 
With successive two-mil elevations and bursts after once getting properly lined up, firing 
on the vertical would be completed, sights reset, and the gun laid on the left black spotter 
for the oblique. 











No. 5 





In picture Number 5, the first burst on the oblique is shown to be correct. Then the 
gunner should tap right two mils and elevate one mil to hit space Number 2. But 
suppose he elevated and forgot to tap (or visa versa, as is often the case with recruits). 
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No. 6 


Then his second simulated burst would be above space Number 1, as shown in photo 
No. 6. His next move should be a two-mii tap, but no elevation, to put burst Number 3 
in space Number 2. After this a successive accurate two-mil right tap and a one-mil 
elevation with every burst should hit each oblique space. It will be necessary to put in 
more time on the oblique than the traverse and vertical, otherwise the lowest scores on 
the 1000-inch target will be made there habitually. 

The men sitting in rear of the guns move their hands after each burst is 
plotted to simulate the move they would make were they at the gun firing the 
problem. This tends to co-ordinate their minds and muscles, and teaches 
them through the faults of others, and gives them extra practice. 

The men at any extra gun actually tap, elevate, lower, etc., as per the 
plotted groups. However, as the “non-com” conducting the problem can 
watch only one gunner at a time, it is better to have each gun working on a 
separate target and “dry shooting” a separate problem. 

At first a new man will require about five minutes to “dry shoot” the 
1000-inch target, but will quickly speed up to where his time is around 21% 
minutes (time allowed in record firing with live ammunition is three minutes). 
After a short time at this blackboard firing it is astonishing how well a man 
will do with his first problem with live ammunition. 

On the field range the same ideas and exercises apply but of course some 
one gun must fire live ammunition for the class or group to get practice in 
observation, or observation and manipulation combined. 

This method of “dry firing,” which proved very valuable indeed to the 
2d Machine Gun Squadron this year, was worked out by Major John B. 
Johnson, present Commanding Officer of the Squadron, and the author. 
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The French Ecole Superieure de Guerre 
(Extracts from an Official Report) 
By 


Major R. C. RICHARDSON, General Staff 
Graduate of the Ecole Superieure de Guerre 


General View of the Ecole Superieure de Guerre 


buildings at 48 Avenue de la Motte Picquet in that part of the VIL 

arrondissement of Paris known as the Ecole Militaire. It was founded 
in 1876, just fifty years ago when the lessons of the Franco-Prussian war had 
been digested and the need was felt for an institution of military learning that 
would be the fount of French tactical doctrine of their conception of general 
staff training. 

Its purpose therefore is to train general staff officers for the French army 
and hence the school occupies in the educational system of the French army a 
place that is practically analogous to that of our Command and General Staff 
school at Fort Leavenworth. The aim of the instruction is to inculcate in 
the student a tactical doctrine that is abreast of the times, that represents 
the best military thought in France as a result of the lessons of the war, and 
that teaches him the theoretical and practical methods of general staff pro- 
cedure. But aside from the strictly military training, the aim also is to 
increase the vision of the students and to develop their cultural education. 
Its scope is broad, which in no way lessens its thoroughness. 

The execution of the above conception with success, calls for a carefully 
selected personnel, both among the corps of professors and the students and 
hence it is interesting to consider for a moment each category. 

The school is commanded by a general officer either a General de 
Division (Major General), or General de Brigade. The post is considered 
one of great importance so that the generals are selected with great care. 
During my tour, General de Brigade (afterwards promoted to General de 
Division) Duffieux commanded for the first 18 months. He was an officer 
with a distinguished war record having served as chief of G-3 at French 
G. H. Q. during the last days of the war, and consequently ably qualified for 
his duties as Director of the School. I found him an inspiring leader, aside 
from the pleasure that I felt in working under an officer who was so frankly 
friendly to Americans. He was relieved in January, 1926, and sent to Morocco. 
His successor, General Herin, had formerly been Chief of Staff in Morocco to 
Marshal Petain and brought to the War College a rich practical and 
theoretical knowledge both of which were manifested from the beginning. 
Both of these distinguished officers were very cordial to the American students, 
and never missed an occasion to show their interest in our progress, and in 
our general well being at the school. 


T° Ecole Superieure de Guerre is housed in a fine group of Louis XIV 
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The corps of professors, generally speaking, are an elite, chosen from the 
Army with careful regard to their particular aptitudes. In the academic 
departments all of them were officers of field rank, mature men, and possessing 
four years of war experience. With few exceptions they made an excellent 
impression upon the student body, French and foreign, for they were well 
informed, their conferences and problems were always thoroughly prepared 
in advance, and what was better, in many cases, they were able to illustrate 
the tactical principles which they were exposing by actual experiences in the 
war. In fact, each principle had the support of digested experience. They 
were very numerous in proportion to the student body. 


French Officers 

The French student officers are chosen from candidates from all branches 
of the army, line and staff, who present themselves for examination a year in 
advance of the date of their matriculation. These officers are given a rigid 
entrance examination and only those meeting a fixed standard are admitted. 
To pass satisfactorily these entrance examinations, at least one year’s 
(intensive) preparation is necessary, so that an officer aspirant must begin 
to make his plans and work for 2 years prior to entrance. Broadly speaking, 
usually about 20% of those applying fail to gain admittance. Hence upon 
entrance, the student body of French officers represent also an elite, with an 
excellent foundation for the course, and offer to the professors a material, 
to mould which should be a delight. In rank they were for the greater part 
of the grade of captain with a sprinkling of first lieutenants and junior 
majors, and in age, I should say they would average 33. The attendance of 
officers above 38 is prohibited except under exceptional cases, on the theory 
that after 35, with a few years added to make sure, the mind is no longer 
plastic and in that state of receptivity that is desirable in students. 


Foreign Students 

Through the courtesy of the French Government, a large number of 
foreign officers from many nations are admitted annually without 
examination. They follow the same course as the French officers, are treated 
as students without distinction, are graded identically, and as far as I could 
judge their progress was observed by the professors with real interest. 

In numbers, the foreign students represented approximately 30% of the 
whole student body, numbering 48 out of about 150 officers, and in grade 
ranged from a Persian general, through an Esthonian colonel to Norwegian 
and Siamese lieutenants. Aside from our country, Czecho-Slovakia, Chile, 
Greece, Esthonia, Lettonia, Finland, Persia, Poland, Japan, Siam, Serbia, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Peru, Uruguay, Roumania, Spain all had 
several representatives. Neither the English nor the Italians however were 
represented. 

















THE ECOLE DE GUERRE 
The Curriculum 


The course of study covers a period of two scholastic years. Academic 
work commences November 1st of each year and ends about May 15th. Out- 
door work is then begun and lasts until August. 

In the first year, a study is made of the division in war, as well as the 
tactics of the separate arms, but with a preponderance of emphasis upon the 
division. The latter is always “encadree,” or in other words, it forms a part 
of an army corps. The French do not contemplate the employment of isolated 
divisions. 

In the second year a study is made of the army corps, likewise “encadree.” 

Every tactical situation was examined and tested by a standardized 
method. The “method” was the battlecry of the school. No matter what 
problem studied was, the method had to be applied in order to make the 
decision acceptable. What is the method? Nothing more or less than our 
estimate of the situation, with less emphasis on, the G-2 or enemy evaluation. 
It consists of a consideration of the:—(a) mission, (b) the means at one’s 
disposal, (c) the enemy, (d) terrain, and then the final decision as a result. 

In its application the French stress very much the evaluation of one’s 
mean’s, or in other words, a study of what you have to work with, the number 
of battalions of infantry, the number of battalions (groups) of artillery, the 
tanks and engineers, etc., at one’s disposal for the execution of the mission. 
These means are then studied in terms of the mission, the frontage assigned, 
and the terrain both in width and in depth. 

In this respect I found their method very thorough, but there was a 
certain deficiency in their estimate of the enemy, in the treatment of the lines 
of action open to the enemy. This resulted from the fact of their “encadre- 
ment,” as well as that of the enemy, which restricted, of course, such 
speculation. The latter becomes rather a consideration for the higher 
headquarters. 

Instruction is given by the solution of particular problems, mostly special 
cases drawn from the World War, but with no importance placed upon on 
any particular solution. The latter is regarded as unimportant as compared 
to the soundness of the reasoning, and to the method employed. Nor are 
there any approved solutions. <A solution is offered with the reserve that it 
merely represents the best thought of the group of professors solving it, but 
does not preclude other solutions. This freedom of conception, I observed, 
liberates the student’s mind from seeking a solution that he thinks will be 
what is professorially desired. 





The solutions are corrected by a professor who signs his name to his 
criticisms. No marks are placed on the problem but comments and appre- 
ciations, such as “Excellent,” “Very good,” “Good,” etc. 


Shortly after the papers have been returned to the student, there is a 
conference for the whole class at which the professor who prepared the problem 
exposes its solution and analyses the tactical principles that formed its basis. 
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Later, each student appears with his problem before the professor who 
corrected it, and together for ten or fifteen minutes they go over the corrections 
and criticisms together. At this individual correction, the student is at 
liberty to discuss freely his own solution, and to question the criticisms. It 
is all done in a very professional and broadminded manner. 


Lectures (Conferences) 

Each of the two classes (promotions) at the school has its own lecture 
room, with very uncomfortable benches arranged in the form of an amphi- 
theatre. At the beginning of his course the student is assigned a seat which 
he keeps for two years. Nearly all of the foreigners are given the best seats 
in the first two or three rows, which arrangement is a great advantage as the 
acoustics of the halls were not good and we were spared the strain of trying 


to catch mumbled words. 

The lectures were generally illustrated by large scale charts or maps 
quite beautifully drawn by the school drafting personnel, which added much 
to the clarity of the exposition as well as to the interest of the lecture. 


Questions are never asked by the students during the lecture, but are some- 
times informally after the lecture. The attendance is of course compulsory 
for the student, as is every other duty at the school, foreigners included, and 
while there was never a roll call, unauthorized absences were practically 
unheard of. In addition, a group of professors attended, usually those 
belonging to the academic course, infantry, cavalry, etc., which was responsible 
for the lecture, and very often the general commanding was present. He 
frequently gave at the conclusion, elucidating comments on the doctrine being 
taught. 

Normally the lectures lasted for an hour, but the time was not fixed and 
frequently overrun. However, there was never more than one lecture a day 
and often none at all. The result was that the mind was usually receptive for 
the subject, and quite ready to absorb what was taught. The interest of the 
student did not wane and he was spared that mental restlessness and irritation 
that develops when one lives under constant high pressure. This arrangement 
also gave time for reflection without which instruction loses most of its value. 

As for the subjects of the lectures they were chosen with the object of 
giving the student officer either general information regarding a respective 
course, such as the principles of organization of an arm, the functioning of 
the staff and services, or else they were on specific subjects in preparation for 
a problem of the same character that was soon to follow, such as the “defence 
of a position of resistance” the “approach march, contact and engagements,” 
etc. 

As a means of instruction, however, the lecture system is regarded by 
many of the professors as ineffective, for the reason that the student is not 
required to do else than listen. Human nature approves highly of work for 
the other fellow, but rebels instinctively against overcoming the inertia that is 
necessary when one works. At lectures only the professors work, and hence 
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the student derives only a minimum of benefit. The Ecole de Guerre is 
essentially a practical school, as will be seen throughout the development of 
this article and lectures being purely academic are in opposition to the basic 
methods of instruction. Consequently the greater part of the instruction was 
given by “map exercises” which will now be described. 


Map Exercises (Exercises sur la carte) 

In our system of instruction we have nothing that corresponds exactly 
to this method of teaching, although the subject matter taught corresponds 
to the courses in our schools known as “troop leading” with the difference that 
the “exercises sur la carte” are perhaps more comprehensive. They comprise 
many problems involving the troop leading of the army corps, of the division, 
of the artillery brigade, of the infantry brigade, that is of the higher units, all 
of which are taught in the course of Tactique Generale. The courses in the 
separate arms, infantry, cavalry, artillery, commence with the highest unit of 
that arm employed and treat even the platoon, or squad. 

There is a reason for this. The French doctrine does not conceive of the 
employment of isolated army corps and divisions in continental Europe. They 
are always “encadres” that is part of a higher unit, either the army or the 
corps. Consequently in problems, the decision of the higher commander is 
given either to attack, defend, etc., and the map exercise deals with the 
execution of this decision. Execution is really a matter of troop leading and 
this is why there is less necessity for the character of map problems which we 
have at Leavenworth, and more necessity for exercises in troop leading. 

The training in “decision” at the Ecole de Guerre is the decision of 
crecution, that is, knowing that you are to attack or defend, ... what decisions 
shall be made to execute your mission, whereas our training is that of 
command, or in other words, finding ourselves confronted with a set up 
condition, what decision shali be made? Attack? Defend ?, ete... 

For purposes of instruction the students are divided icto groups of 
approximately ten French Officers and three or four foreign officers. Prior 
to a map exercise there is sometimes 2 conference bearing on the subject, and 
then four or five days in advance the problem, with maps, is issued. The 
decision whether the corps or division is to attack, defend, organize the 
ground .... comes from higher authority and is given in the problem. The 
student studies the situation and prepares a solution mentally of how the 
commander is to execute his mission. He prepares also the maps in advance, 
placing thereon all units after having clarified the map by shading the terrain, 
coloring the streams beds and roads. The student therefore arrives at the 
problem impregnated with the atmosphere of the situation, and no time is 
lost in preliminaries. 

The professor and about 15 students (one group) sit around a large 
table, each with his map and problem spread out before him, and the exercise 
commences with a request by the professor to some student to put the group 
“au courant” with the situation. This takes but a few minutes and then the 
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problem is studied in minute detail, beginning with the receipt at the message 
center of the orders from higher headquarters. 

If the problem is one of Tactique Generale the treatment of the subject 
remains on the plane of the general, his general staff and the commanders, 
the combatant forces and services, but if one is dealing with the tactics of a 
separate arm, there is, prior to descending into the details of the subordinate 
units, a preliminary study of the reaction of the general commanding (corps 
or division) his directive and the work of the general staff. In other words, 
the orientation of the student is quite complete, and the problem is given 
a setting. 

The professor conducts the exercise by a series of questions all of which 
develop the situation according to decisions made in class. It is entirely oral, 
as far as possible. Each student is called upon for his decision, which must 
be supported by reasons, and in addition during the exercise he is supposed 
to live the problem and to place himself in the role of the commander whom 
he is impersonating for the time being. 

In the instruction, the “method” is rigorously followed, and insistance 
is placed upon the general commanding assuming his proper responsibility. 
The work of the general staff must be a consequence of an initial directive, 
employing the commander’s plan of maneuver, which must emanate from him 
and not from his staff. He must likewise give explicit instructions for the 
employment of his artillery after making an analysis of the artillery situation, 
stating precisely the number of groups of artillery that are to support each 
infantry unit during all phases of the battle, and indicating upon what part 
of the terrain he wishes the shells to fall. Also, he is required to tell his 
artillery commander the kind of fires that he wishes used, whether preparation, 
@ rolling barrage, etc., and he determines the time and the amount of the 
artillery displacements. In other words he must take the full responsibility 
for co-ordinating the attack, combining the artillery and infantry team play 
in his plan of fire. The staff works out the details. 


These exercises were extremely thorough and instructive. One left the 
room after 4 hours grilling with a feeling that the subject had been exhausted 
and viewed from any angle. 


Map Problems in Class (Exercises en salle) 

These exercises need no descripiion for American officers as they are 
identical with the map problems, such as we understand the term in our 
schools. The student arrives in class and solves the problem presented, usually 
in four hours. But whereas these problems constitute one of our principal 
methods of instruction, in France they are infrequently employed. In the 
first year we had five and in the second year four or a total of nine only in 
two years; usually two each year in Tactique Generale and artillery and 
one in infantry. They are used by the French as a test rather than for purpose 
of instruction, and hence their infrequency. 
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Home Work (Travail a domicile) 

In addition to work at the school, the students are given a series of 
problems to solve at home, on an average of one a month. Ten days are 
allotted for the solution and it is none too much since each problem consists 
of a great number of parts. The solutions are written. 

As to the character of these problems, they are a combination of Tactique 
Generale and the tactics of some special arm. For instance, the infantry 
problem the first year was the installation of a division on the defensive, 
which treated not only the actions of the higher command but of the sub- 
ordinate infantry commanders. Again the artillery home work was a thorough 
test of the principles underlying artillery employment, the fires to be used, 
the deployment of groups and, Jast but not least, the calculation and supply of 
ammunition. 

The students found these problems long and exacting, but I believe that 
their great value lies in the time one has for reflection and the necessity of 
collateral study. No restrictions are placed upon the student except that his 
work must be personal. He is at liberty to consult any text books, problems, 
or other references. In fact, collateral reading, bearing on the problem, is 
encouraged. 


Terrain Exercises (Exercises a e’exterieur ) 


While similar in name, the procedure and instruction differ somewhat 
from our exercises. In the first place, the French exercises last all day. We 
would take the train early in the morning, usually going to some terrain about 
one hour or so from Paris. <As in other exercises, the problem had been issued 
in advance, so that we were familiar with the situation and with the map 
of the terrain. Once upon a good vantage point, a student was called upon 
for a “tour d’horizon,” or in other words to point out the main terrain features 
first on broad lines, then in detail, villages, valleys, etc. Thus oriented, the 
students were given usually an assignment: general commanding the division, 
artillery commander, battalion, company or platoon commanders. The 
problem was then developed, each student making the decisions and exposing 
his conception conforming to the role he was enacting. Nearly all of the 
exercise was verbal, occasionally only was a written order required. An inter- 
mission occurred for luncheon which was a very pleasant feature of these 
exercises. It was arranged beforehand, in a small inn or hotel in the village 
and as a rule we lunched well, quite reasonably. After luncheon, the 
exercise was resumed until four or five o’clock, when, after the critique, we 
boarded a train for Paris. 

In the study of the problem, complete reconnaissances of the terrain were 
required and then the exercise progressed as far as possible following reality. 
In this manner we covered on foot sometimes as much as 12-15 km. 

If I were to be asked the principal characteristic of these exercises, I 
should say the careful study made of the possibilities of the terrain, with 
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reference to the best employment of the fires of the artillery and automatic 
weapons. Another characteristic of importance was the precision exacted of 
students. If dealing with the infantry, definite location of the troops in 
sector, precise indications of the bases of fire established, actual limits of 
sectors, etc., were required, and the student was obliged to point them out on 
the terrain. In artillery, the actual woods, or other terrain features where 
the shell fell, whether in direct support or as protection, had to be indicated. 
Hence, the problem assumed a living character and besides was sheared of 
deadening and confusing generalities. 


Tactical Voyages (Voyages d’armes) 


As soon as the academic year has been completed about May 15th, the 
tactical voyages begin. In the first year there were three, one each for 
infantry, cavalry and artillery, and in the second year one only, Tactique 
Generale. These voyages may be said to be prolonged terrain exercises, for 
they last usually about a week for each classification. From an administrative 
point of view they were well organized. Two groups of students, about 30, 
were trained together. Upon arrival at the designated town or village we were 
billeted upon the inhabitants as in war and were within a few hours given a 
preliminary lecture on the conduct of the exercise which began the following 
morning. As in all other exercises at the school, the problem had been issued 
several days in advance, with maps, so that there were no surprises. Horses 
and orderlies were used for all reconnissances, the first year, and motor cars 
for the voyage in Tactique Generale. 

Tactically, the exercises were designed as a “general review” on the 
terrain of the principles taught in the class and lecture room. The problems 
comprised usually the approach march, engagement, attack, pursuit and 
eventual defensive of a division, so as to study all phases of the combat. In 
the second year the voyage of Tactique Generale was a thorough exercise 
in general staff work, the students performing for two weeks all staff duties 
of the army corps and divisions in a problem involving the approach march of 
an army, its contact, engagement, attack, pursuit, check and passage to the 
defensive. Actual war conditions existed, all general staff bureaus working 
day and night until the orders were properly prepared. 


Military History 

The history course consisted of a series of lectures followed (at the close 
of each academic year) by a study on the terrain of selected operations of the 
World War. 

During the first vear the subjects treated consisted of French military 
art in the 18th Century, the Napoleonic Wars, the Battle of Mukden, and 
lectures on the Civil War treating Grant’s Virginia Campaign. It is inter- 
esting to note the attention that is being given to the Civil War, heretofore too 
little studied abroad except in England. 
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The misfortune of this neglect was pointed out inasmuch as the Civil War 
was the first great modern struggle in which railroads and telegraph were 
used, and in which the full war making power of two nations was engaged. 

The lecturer dwelt on the fact that had this been properly appreciated 
in France, many mistakes would have been avoided in the World War; also 
an interesting analogy was drawn between Grant’s campaign in Virginia 
and Foch’s campaign during the last days of the war and it was stated that 
the principles employed by Grant were those used by Foch. This statement, 
however, was not enthusiastically received. 

In the second year, the lectures were principally on the World War. The 
keynote of the first part of these lectures was the importance for French 
officers to learn to deal skilfully and diplomatically with allies. French 
relationships with the British in the early part of the war, and subsequently 
with the British and Americans later were reviewed at length. 

The “voyages d’histoire” in the summer of each year were extremely 
enjoyable and instructive. The first year, we studied on the terrain the 
operations of the 5th French Army under Marshal (then General) Franchet 
d’Esperey at the first Battle of the Marne, and the second year, the German 
offensive of March, 1918, in the Montdidier sector. This study treated the 
methods employed by the French in organizing and crystallizing their defense 
in the face of a break-through by the Germans, when the British 5th Army 
was routed. It was well done. 

The history course was remarkable for the effort of the professors to 
present the truth about their own mistakes. They did not hesitate to criticise 
themselves and their high command, but always in the judicial spirit quite free 
from any personalities. 














Russian Cavalry In East Prussia 
By 
General L. RADUS-ZENKAVICIUS 
(Continued from page 546) 


The Tannenberg Operation 

Influenced by the failure of the battie of Gumbinnen and the advance of 
General Samsonov’s Second Russian Army toward Nordenburg (see sketch 
No. 6), the commander of the Eighth German Army ordered the retreat of his 
troops to the west beyond the Vistula. This retreat had already started on 
August 21st, and was accomplished by numerous troop movements by rail 
and by marching. 

This decision of the Germans was unknown to the Russians and, even on 
August 22d, General Rennenkampf wrote in an army order: “On August 20th 
the enemy was defeated on the whole front. He has retreated several kilo- 
meters and occupied a position there.” Owing to this lack of information, 
the Russians did not pursue the Germans, and the continuance of the advance 
of the First Russian Army was ordered only for August 23d. 

On this day the main forces of the Russians reached the line: Darkemen- 
Ishdagen-Pelleninken, without having met the enemy. On August 24th, 25th 
and 26th, the First Army continued the advance without any resistance and 
occupied in turn the following lines: 


On August 24th: Skirliak—Trempen—Kaushen ; 
On August 25th: Angerburg—Nordenburg—Norkiten—Virbeln ; 
On August 26th: Rosenthal—Barten—Gerdauen——Allenburg—Velau—Damerau. 


On August 26th, the general retreat of the Germans was discovered, but 
it was not known whether their corps had retreated to Konigsberg or to the 
vicinity of the Vistula. 





On the same day, the commander of the First Army, in compliance with 
the orders of the commander-in-chief, issued a directive, in which he pointed 
out that the following measures were to be taken: “Close blockade of 
Konigsberg. For this purpose the enemy is to be driven back from the line 
of the Deyme River. As a strong occupation of the Deyme can be expected, 
its crossing must be carefully prepared by co-operation on the right of the line 
of the Deyme. After the occupation of the line by the two corps on the right 
flank and after its fortification, the corps on the left flank is to continue the 
advance. The crossing of the Deyme must be secured also by an advauce to 
Konigsberg. In case of an offensive by the enemy, he will be attacked.” 

The army cavalry received the following missions: 2d Guard Cavalry 
Division to reconnoiter the vicinity of the Deyme and protect the right flank 
of the army; General Khan Nakhichevansky’s Cavalry Corps (2d and 3d 
Cavalry Divisions and the Ist Guard Cavalry Division) to reconnoiter the 
front of the position of the army in the zone between the Pregel and the line: 
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Darkemen-Gerdauen-Bartenstein; Ist Cavalry Division to reconnoiter to the 
south of this line and protect the left flank of the army and, in particular, 
to determine the position of the enemy near Letzen, from west of the Mazurian 
Lakes. The 1st Separate Cavalry Brigade was assigned to the XX Corps. 













SKETCH NO 6 
ACTION OF THE CAVALRY OF THE FIRST 
RUSSIAN ARMY DURING THE TANNENBURG 
OPERATIONS 

GrBaum Scale 1:300000 
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On August 27th, the difficult position of the Second Russian Army was 
evident to the staff of the Northwest Front. On August 28th, General 
Zhilinsky had sent to General Rennenkampf the following message: “Troops 
which retreated in front of your army were brought by rail to the frout of 
the Second Army and are attacking near Soldau, Gilgenburg and Bishofsburg. 
Support the Second Army by an advance, as far as possible, with your left 
flank to Bartenstein and send forward your cavalry in the direction of 
Bishofsburg. The VI Corps is ordered to advance to Passenheim.” 

In compliance with these orders, the staff of the First Army wired to it: 
corps: “The enemy is attacking the Second Army on the front: Soldau- 
Gilgenburg-Bishofsburg. We occupy Allenstein. To support the Second Army 
the IV Corps moves to the line: Bartenstein-Pr. Eylau, and the II Corps to 
the line: Bishofstein-Bartenstein. General Khan’s cavalry moves from the 
Abschwagen-Muhlhansen area on Pr. Eylau, Landsberg and Vormdit, :eaving 
ihe 1st Guard Cavalry Division in the area now occupied. General Gurko’s 
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1st Cavalry Division is ordered to the Bishofsburg-Seeburg line. General 
Raukh’s 2d Guard Cavalry Division has orders to cross the Pregel near 
Tapliaken and advance in the direction of Allenburg, Friedland and 
Landsberg. 

On August 28th, the corps of the First Army moved as follows: III 
Corps to the line: Friedland—village of Schenau—mouth of the Deyme; IV 
Corps (with the 5th Infantry Brigade) to the Klindenberg-Schenbruch- 
Georgenau line; II Corps to the Schipenbeil-Skandau line (one brigade of 
the 26th Division moved from Rastenburg to the vicinity of Rossel.) 

General Khan Nakhichevansky’s Cavalry Corps remained in the vicinity 
of Muhlhausen, the 2d Guard Cavalry Division in the vicinity of the village 
of Gr. Baum, and General Gurko’s 1st Cavalry Division operated in the region 
to the south of Korschen. 

The enemy occupied the west bank of the Deyme. To the south, in front 
of the position, were only small forces of cavalry, Landwehr and Landsturm, 
which retreated to the west and southwest. 

The advance was continued on August 29th. The IV Corps occupied the 
Bartenstein-Pr. Eylau line and the II Corps the line: Bishofstein-Galingen. 
General Khan Nakhichevansky’s Cavalry Corps marched to the vicinity of 
Landsberg and the 1st Cavalry Division to the vicinity of Santonen. None of 
the troops, except the 5th Infantry Brigade, encountered the enemy. 

On August 29th, the staff of the First Army received from the General 
Headquarters of the Northwest Front two telegrams as follows: At 7:00 
a. M.—“Taking into consideration the heavy fighting of the Second Army, the 
general-in-chief gives you orders to support it with two corps, sending the 
cavalry in the direction of Allenstein;” and at 11:00 a. mu—“The Second Army 
has retreated.*******The general-in-chief has ordered the further advance of 
the troops assigned to the support of the corps of the Second Army to be 
stopped.” 

Taking into consideration the change in conditions, the commander of 
the First Army, on August 30th, gave orders to the IV Corps to withdraw 
to the vicinity of Friedland and to the II Corps to start the march toward 
Angerburg. All the other parts of the army were to fulfill the missions 
previously assigned to them. 

On August 30th, the IV Corps retreated on the line: Skandau-Georgenau 
and the II Corps on the line: Rastenburg-Paaris. Khan Nakhichevansky’s 
cavalry corps occupied Gutstadt, the Ist Cavalry Division stopped in the 
area; Santonen-Heinrichsdorf, and the 2d Guard Cavalry Division moved 
from the right flank of the army to the vicinity of Friedland. 


On this day, General Rennenkampf received from General Headquarters 
a telegram informing him that General Samsonov was engaged in heavy 
battles, the results of which were unknown, and ordering him to consolidate 
and reconnoiter in the area: Allenstein-Passenheim, in order to determine 
the situation of General Samsonov’s army and help him. 
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The commander of the First Army issued orders to General Khau 
Nakhichevansky and to General Gurko and decided to stay on the Deyme 
and hold the Drengfurt-Gerdauen-Allenburg-Velau line until the situation 
cleared up. 

On the evening of August 30th, the Germans, for the first time since the 
advance of the Russians to the vicinity of the fortress of Konigsberg, gave 
signs of action against the troops of the First Russian Army. The same 
attempt was made by them at 3:00 a. m. on August 31st to the north of Velau. 
The Germans could not reach the Russian trenches anywhere. 

On August 21st the IV Corps retreated behind the line of the Omet and 
the II Corps to the Lake Mauer-Nordenburg line. 

The army cavalry moved forward. General Khan Nakhichevansky’s corps 
marched from Gutstadt to Vormdit and arrived there at about 3:00 a. m. 
This city and the station were protected by about one battalion of Germans 
with three armored cars. The dismounted Russian cavalry began fighting, 
caused a series of explosions in the vicinity of Vormdit and burned down 
several storehouses. 

Two trains with infantry and guns arrived from Mehlsack to support the 
defenders. In the evening, Khan Nakhichevansky withdrew his corps to the 
vicinity of Frauendorf, after a loss of forty men and eight officers. Among 
the latter was the commander of the 3d Cavalry Division, General Belgard, 
who was killed by a shot from the window of a house, probably fired by one 
of the residents. 

General Gurko’s 1st Cavalry Division moved at 4:00 a. m. from Heinrichs- 
dorf to Allenstein and arrived there at 3:00 p. m. Allenstein was already 
occupied by an infantry regiment (147th) with heavy artillery. General 
Gurko threw back the German guard by a quick rush and then moved back to 
the vicinity of Ottendorf. 

On this day the Germans continued to show activity on the Deyme River 
and had even built a pontoon bridge near Shilenen. But the character of their 
work here was not serious. 


It was different in the region to the south of the fortress of Konigsberg. 
Here a movement of troops of all arms was disclosed and, under their pressure, 
our 1st Guard Cavalry Division retreated from the vicinity of Muhlhausen to- 
the village of Schenau. At 7:00 p. mM. the enemy started the offensive with 
about one infantry regiment with artillery against the outposts of the 27th 
Division and forced it back to the heights of the village of Schenau. 


On this day the commander of the First Army for the first time received 
definite information of the complete defeat of the Second Russian Army and 
of the expected attack on the First Army by the Germans. 


On September 1st, detachments of the First Army remained in their 
positions, with the exception of the cavalry. General Khan Nakhichevansky’s 
cavalry moved to the vicinity of Landsberg; the 2d Guard Cavalry Division 
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to the east; and the 1st Cavalry Division to the vicinity of the village of 
Krolingken. The Ist Cavalry Division had an encounter in the vicinity of the 
village of Vusliak with German infantry and artillery, which arrived by rail 
from the south of Bischofstein. 


The Germans did not show great activity on the Deyme, but after 2:00 
p. M. they started a battle on the front of the 27th Division. 


The commander of the First Army issued an order on September 2d, in 
which he insisted on the resistance of: 


1. The XX Corps to the north of the Pregel; 
2. The III Corps on the Alle and on the Omet from Velau to Grunheim; 
3. The IV Corps from Grunheim to Nordenburg; 
4. The II Corps between the Nordenburg and Mauer Lakes, with an outpost »pposite 
Letzen. 
The 57th Infantry Division was assigned to the IV Corps. 


Cavalry was assigned as follows: 

1. The 1st Separate Brigade to the XX Corps; 

2. The 1st Guard Cavalry Division to the 1II Corps; 

8. General Khan Nakhichevansky’s corps to reconnoiter in front of the IV Corps; 

4. The 2d Guard Cavalry Division in front of the II Corps to the west of the 
Mazurian Lakes; 

5. The 1st Cavalry Division to move through Angerburg to Glovken (to the south- 
west of Goldap). 


. 


Ih 
behind the Omet and all parts of the army began defensive works for repulsing 


— 


the evening, the III Corps and one brigade of the 30th Division moved 


the Germans. This was the initial position for the battle of the First Russian 
Army during its first retreat from East Prussia, or the battle of Angerburg, 
as it was called by the Germans. 


Comments 

There were two interesting questions during the advance of the First 
Russian Army to Konigsberg.. Was it correct to co-ordinate the operations 
of this Army with the operations against the fortress of Konigsberg, and 
could it have supported the Second Army more efficiently than was really 
done? These two questions are closely connected as, if the Army had not been 
moved toward Kongisberg, it could unquestionably have given real support 
to the Second Army. Therefore, the First Army should have been moved after 
the battle of Gumbinnen, at the proper time, to the southwest about in the 
direction of Bishofsburg, leaving in the vicinity of Allenburg, several divisions 
and a part of the cavalry as an outpost against Konigsberg. 

As to the army cavalry, its use was wrong from the start. On the day of 
the battle of Gumbinnen, General Rennenkampf should have sent it forward, 
first on the flanks and then in front of the army. As a result, the German 
retreat and its direction would not have remained a secret for so long a time 
and the catastrophe of a separate defeat of General Samsonov’s Army could 
easily have been avoided. For this incorrect ‘use of cavalry, its commanders, 
Generals Khan Nakhichevansky and Oranovsky, who had lost connection with 
headquarters for several days, were directly responsible. 
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As soon as the retreat of the Germans was evident, the cavalry, re-enforced 
by infantry detachments, shonld have been concentrated in front of the 
position and on the left flank of the army, and instructed to operate in 
connection with General Samsonov’s Second Russian Army. Even if this was 
neglected in the first period of the operations near Konigsberg, there was still 
time enough after the first signs of the German change of front toward the 
south to support General Samsonov’s hard pressed army by energetic cavalry 
action against Allenstein. 























Russian Cavalry Types, 1918 


More active commanders than the First Army Commander, and especially 
the commander-in-chief of the front (General Zhilinsky), would have been 
needed to carry out such energetic cavalry action. 


The cavalry of the First Russian Army executed long marches which wore 
it out, but its strategic work was useless. 


The Retreat from East Prussia 


After the defeat of General Samsonov’s Second Russian Army, Hinden- 
burg decided to throw all his forces immediately against General Rennen- 
kampf’s First Russian Army, in order to clear the East Prussian frontier of 
Russians. For this attack he collected the I, XVII, XX, and 1st Reserve 
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Corps, 114 Landwehr corps and the 1st Cavalry Division, which were already 
on the Eastern Front and, in addition, the XI, Guard Reserve Corps and the 
Saxon Cavalry Division (8th), which were brought from the French Front. 


In General Rennenkampf’s Army the following corps took part in the 


question : 
XXVI Corps*—(53d and 56th Divisions and 1st Separate Cavalry Brigade) : 
III Corps—(25th and 27th Divisions) ; 
IV Corps—(40th and 30th Divisions and the 5th Infantry Brigade) ; 
II Corps—(26th, 57th, 43d and 72d Divisions) ; 
XX Corps—(29th, 28th and 54th Divisions, General Khan Nakhichevansky’s and 


General Raukh’s cavalry detachments) ; 
Parts of the 68th Division, brought to the vicinity of Tilsit. 
General Gurko’s 1st Cavalry Division was taken away from the effective forces of 


the First Army and assigned to the Tenth Army. 
Beside the First Russian Army, there operated against Hindenburg: 


1. The Second Russian Army, consisting of the I, VI and XXIII Corps. 
2. The Tenth Army, consisting of the III Sibenan Corps, the XXII and I Turkestan 


Corps, and the II Caucasian Corps. 

As the Second Russian Army had not yet recovered from its defeat and 
parts of the Tenth Army were transported and concentrated very slowly and 
those already on the field were inefficiently used, they had little influence on 
the operation. Hindenburg confined himself to sending against them Generar 
Morgen's Reserve Division, with a few Landwehr and Landsturm units, whicn 
secured freedom of action for his troops from the Tenth and Second Russian 


Armies. 
The relative strength of the troops during this operation is shown in the 


tollowing table: 
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Thus, notwithstanding the concentration of the German main forces 
against the First Russian Army, General Rennenkampf’s Army was superior 
in infantry and, especially, in cavalry. 

The Germans completed the concentration against the First Russian 
Army on September 6th and started the advance on the whole front. They 
directed their main attack (XX, XVII and I Corps, 2d Reserve Division, and 
all the cavalry: ist and Sth Cavalry Divisions) against the Lyk-Angerburg 
line, (see sketch No. 7) in order to turn the ‘flank of the First Russian Army 
from the south and create a new “Tannenberg” in the vicinity of Darkemen. 





*Note: Formed anew. 
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The First Russian Army did not move at first from its fortified position 
behind the Deyme, Alle and Omet Rivers from the Baltic Sea to the line of 
the Mazurian Lakes. To the south was the zone of action of the Tenth 
Russian Army, and General Rennenkampf was informed by the General 
Headquarters of the Front that this area would be defended by the Tenth 


Army. 
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Sketch No. 7 


On September 9th, the Germans moved their right flank through the line 
of the Mazurian Lakes and enveloped the left flank of General Rennenkampf’s 
Army. (34 

The Tenth Army did not resist at all. During the night of September 
10th, the German 8th Cavalry Division sent mounted patrols to the vicinity 
of Goldap. The roads to the forest of Rominten, that is, in rear of the First 
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Russian Army, were in the hands of Saxon reiters (cavalry regiments). 
General Rennenkampf fiually saw the danger and, during the night of 
September 10th, began the withdrawal of his army from East Prussia. 





Before the German advance, the army cavalry of the First Russian Army, 
except the 1st Separate Cavalry Brigade and the 1st Cavalry Division, had 
been in front of the position and executed the following reconnaissances: 

1. ist Guard Cavalry Division (General Kasnakov)* in front of the III Corps. 

2. General Khan Nakhichevansky’s cavalry corps (2d and 38d Divisions) in front 
of the IV Corps. 
3. 2d Guard Cavalry Division (General Raukh) in front of the II Corps. 
4. Ist Cavalry Division (General Gurko) was to join the Second Army. 
5. Ist Separate Cavalry Brigade (formerly General Oranovsky) on the right flank 
near the Baltic Sea. 

After the advance of the Germans, the Russian cavalry retired behind the 
infantry and remained in the areas of the same corps in front of which it had 
performed the reconnaissance. Only on September 9th did General Rennen- 
kampf order General Khan Nakhichevansky’s and General Raukh’s cavalry 
to move to the area: Goldap-Margrabovo and “to reconnoiter and keep back 
the enemy as long as possible.” 

On this day, the Ist Cavalry Division was moving toward the south, east 
of the Mazurian Lakes. Being informed of the critical situation on the left 
flank of the First Russian Army (43d Infantry Division), which was turned 
by the Germans, General Gurko, on his own initiative, turned his division to 
the west and, after having occupied the isthmuses between the lakes near the 
village of Gablik, supported the 43d Infantry Division, which suffered heavy 
losses in an unequal battle against four German divisions. On the afternoon 
of September 9th, General Gurko, who himself was in danger of being out- 
flanked by two German cavalry divisions, was obliged to retreat toward 
the east. 

On September 10th, General Rennenkampf ordered the XX Russian Corps 
(General Smirmoy) to the vicinity of Goldap, with instructions to occupy the 
city and the forest of Rominten in order to protect the left flank of the First 
Army. General Khan Nakhichevansky’s and General Raukh’s cavalry was 
ordered to “support the XX Corps by action against the enemy’s right flank.” 
General Khan Nakhichevansky moved on this day to Gurnen and the 2d 
Guard Cavalry Division to the vicinity of Graboven. 

xeneral Raukh reported the movement of an enemy infantry column* on 
the road from Vronken through Sokalken to Kovalen, and of a cavalry column 
through Graboven to Goldap. General Raukh moved through the village of 
Graboven to the village of Wilhelmsberg (two kilometers to the south of 
Goldap) whence, after a short action, he retired for the night to the vicinity 
of the village of Kleshoven. Near Goldap the Germans met with the resistance 
of two unidentified battalions on which they opened artillery fire. 









*Note: This division was not complete, as a part of it was at rest far in the rear. 
*Note: Which was not correct. 
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In General Raukh’s report to the commander of the 29th Division 
appeared the following remark on this curious episode: “Yesterday two 
battalions of the Molodechensk Regiment moved from the Kozaken-Goldap 
line to Wilhelmsberg.” The presence of battalions of the 170th Molodechensk 
Regiment (Russian) in Goldap on September 10th was impossible. They may 
have been battalions marching to join the army, or which were covering the 
trains. It is, of course, very interesting that at a time when the XX Corps 
and the army cavalry were acting slowly and passively, two chance battalions 
advanced to‘the region which was thought by the former to be impossible to 
reach. 

Khan Nakhichevansky’s corps passed through the village of Gurnen and, 
in the vicinity of the station of Kovalen, it discovered the movement of a 
German column of about one cavalry brigade with several infantry battalions 
and two batteries. According to the report of General Khan Nakhichevansky, 
the Germans retreated in the evening toward the southwest. He stopped with 
his corps for the night in the vicinity of the village of Gurnen. 


Actually, the German cavalry was moving, on September 10th, as follows: 
The 8th Cavalry Division (less one brigade) moved through Sokalken and 
Golubien to Goldap, which it occupied in the evening. One brigade advanced 
to Kovalen, where it had an encounter with Khan. The 1st Cavalry Division, 
which was delayed by the operations, together with the 8d German Reserve 
Division, advanced only half way from Lyk to Margrabovo. Thus, on the 
evening of September 10th, in the vicinity of Goldap, three Russian cavalry 
divisions operated against one German. 

Both sides, but especially the Russian cavalry, acted very conservatively. 
The XX Russian Corps did not fulfill the mission assigned to it and intrenched 
on the line: Kleshoven-Havaiten. 

On September 11th, General Rennenkampf ordered the army cavalry on 
the left flank to carry out the previously given missions, that is, to prevent the 
enemy’s cavalry from enveloping the left and rear of the army. 

On this day the 2d Guard Cavalry Division executed a reconnaissance on 
the left flank of the XX Corps and retreated at 8:00 Pp. mM. to the vicinity of 
Kasuben for the night. 

General Khan Nakhichevansky’s cavalry corps, which was reconnoitering 
in the vicinity of Kovalen, discovered the movement of columns of the I 
German Corps and 8th Saxon Cavalry Division to Goldap. 

He reported in the evening: “The reconnaissance disclosed that this 
morning, September 11th, the enemy’s infantry, together with artillery, was 
moving along the Graboven-Goldap, Golubien-Goldap and Kovalen-Goldap 
roads. On the Kovalen-Goldap road, we discovered at 7:00 a. M., near the 
village of Kozaken, about one brigade of cavalry with artillery, which we 
engaged. At the same time, I received information that a division of cavalry, 
with two batteries and one company of cyclists, was moving from Margrabovo 
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to Philipovo. I had twice sent an officer to Goldap to communicate the 
information by telephone, but was informed that it was impossible to reach 
Goldap. Owing to this new situation, I ordered the engagement near the 
village of Kozaken to be stopped and decided to move parallel to the euemy’s 
cavalry toward Philipovo. Fearing the envelopment of the army by the 
enemy’s cavalry, I am moving along the southern edge of the Rominten forest. 
—General Khan Nakhichevansky.” 


Thus on September 11th, the actions of General Raukh and General Khan 
Nakhichevansky were again uncoordinated and very indecisive. The same can 
be said of the XX Russian Corps, which did not advance to Goldap but stayed 
behind the trenches on the Kleshoven-Havaiten-Tekseln line. Owing to this 
fact, the German cavalry was master in the vicinity of Goldap and the forest 
of Rominten, threatening the Russian trains and columns and securing for 
its infantry entrance into the forest of Rominten. 


On September 12th, the First Russian Army retreated to its frontier, not 
under great pressure, but much restricted by an insufficient number of roads. 
Trains and columns of about twelve divisions were crowded onto three or four 
roads to the north of the forest of Rominten, resulting in disorder in some 
places. The XX Russian Corps held the Tekseln-Tolminkemen line until 
nightfall. The army cavalry was reconnoitering to the northeast of the forest 


of Rominten. 

The 8th German Cavalry Division, supported by infantry in automobiles 
and cyclists from the I German Corps, advanced to the north of the forest 
along the Russian border. In the morning, it dispersed ‘all the trains and 
parks which were accumulated there, and attacked the columns, which 
retreated in great disorder and reached the Shaki-Dopenen line. 

In the morning, General Khan Nakhichevansky’s cavalry corps moved 
toward Przherosl. After having discovered the advance of German infantry 
columns to Piliupnen and Shilkemen through the forest of Rominten, it moved 
to Vishtinetz, where it was met by heavy artillery fire from Meltemen. The 
Cavalry Corps started a fight with the enemy from position in the vicinity of 
Bambeln. Germans soon appeared from the south of Shilkemen. Information 
was received that they were also moving to the east of Vishtinetz Lake. 
General Khan retreated with his corps to the east, watching the enemy all 
the time. 

General Raukh did not develop great resistance to the Germans, but only 
reconnoitered, staying in the vicinity of the village of Miluinen. 

General Rennenkampf had insufficient liaison with his cavalry and was 
dissatisfied with its work. On the evening of September 12th, he reported to 
the commander-in-chief of the front: “The forest of Rominten, according to 
the reports of Khan and Raukh, was free, but' now strong columns are moving 
from that vicinity to the northeast. I have no information from the left flank 
of my XX Corps. I dismissed the chief of staff of the corps, but I can get no 
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order through. The II Corps, which suffered great losses, did not inform me 
of its position. I can give orders only through the III Corps. All these facts 
force me to order the retreat, but in the direction of Kovno only, as it is 
probably impossible to go the southern way. The III Corps has received 
orders to march on Kovno, the XX VI on Srednike. I myself am with the ITI 
Corps. At present I am going to Vylkovishki. I have only obscure and 
retarded reports from Khan and Raukh. I am anxious about my left flank. 
I cannot get an order through to it—Rennenkempf.” 
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Cossacks Charging, 1918 


The army cavalry stopped for the night as follows: General Raukh in 
Verzhbolovo and General Khan Nakhichevansky in the vicinity of the village 
of Kunigishki. On September 13th, the First Russian Army withdrew from 
East Prussia, most of the trains and units in great disorder owing io the 
closeness of the pursuit. 

On this day the pressure of the Germans was lighter. General Raukh 
retreated to Pilvishky and Genera! Khan Nakhichevansky to Kalvaria, both 
to the east. 

The Germans did not succeed in organizing a second “Tannenherg,” 
although the losses of the First Russian Army were considerable, especially as 
almost 80,000 men and about 150 guns disappeared without any trace. The 
losses in the cavalry were small. 
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The First Russian Army was not defeated by the Germans, but was out- 
flanked from the south, that is, from the zone of the Tenth Russian Army, 
which was separated from the First Army by the line fixed by General 
Zhilinsky: southern shore of Lake Leventin-Vidminen-Margrabovo. 


If General Rennenkampf had been informed at the proper time that the 
Tenth Army could not protect its area, he would undoubtedly have moved part 
of his forces to the left flank and, in particular, would have sent a large part 
of his numerous cavalry there. 


When the dangerous situation of the army became clear to General 
Rennenkampf, he ordered the retreat to the east and moved the 72d, 54th, 29th 
and 28th Divisions, General Khan Nakhichevansky’s cavalry corps and the 
2d Guard Cavalry Division to the south. This order was too late to save the 
situation for the First Army, but had it been satisfactorily carried out, the 
retreat could have been executed in an orderly manner. The occupation and 
holding of the area: Goldap-Philipovo, which was entirely possible, would 
have been sufficient. 


On September 10th, aimost four Russian cavalry divisions had occupied 
this area before the Germans. The 29th Division, which on this day had 
traveled only twenty-three kilometers, stopped in the vicinity of Havaiten, 
only ten kilometers from Goldap. The 54th Division, which had marched only 
fourteen kilometers, received orders to move in a direction which was different 
from that of the 29th Division. On September 10th, the 54th and 29th 
Divisions could have occupied without difficulty the area: Kozaken-Goldap, 
whence the 54th Division was only twenty-five kilometers distant. 

The dangerous situation of the First Russian Army, its disorder and 
great losses, were created, in general, not by victories of the Germans in battle, 
but by errors of command in the Russian armies, especially in the XX Corps 
and the army cavalry, which were assigned to protect the flank. All the 
troops assigned to this mission should have been united and General Rennen- 
kampf himself should have arrived and commanded them. 


Divisional and Corps Cavalry 


In the beginning of the operations, the infantry divisions of the First 
Russian Army were practically without divisional cavalry, as the squadrons of 
the frontier guard, as well as the second reserve cossacks, were entirely in- 
capable of fulfilling the duties of divisional cavalry in modern war. 


During the second period of operations, cossack regiments of the second 
reserve arrived for each corps, but they were not much better. Infantry 
divisions and corps maneuvered with their eyes shut as they had only poor 
information of the enemy or none at all. 
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Conclusion 

During the period of the operations in East Prussia in 1914, none of the 
classes of Russian cavalry (army, corps or division) fulfilled what was 
expected from them. They did not give information of the enemy infantry at 
the proper time, did not hold important localities until the arrival of the 
infantry, did not fight successful actions either on the flanks or in the rear 
of the enemy, and did not even protect satisfactorily the flanks of its own 
infantry, in many cases. 

The poor result was due, not to the fact that conditions of war in 1914 did 
not allow the cavalry to perform its mission, but to a series of other reasons, 
the most important of which was the inefficiency of a great number of high 
cavalry commanders. We say today that a unit has a value equal to that of 
its commander. This fact was always true as regards cavairy. 

The tragedy of the Russian Empire was due to the reigning regime of 
protectionism and class individualism which elevated, at the hour of her 
greatest trial, to responsible posts of command men who, in general, were 
insufficiently prepared or not at all fitted for modern warfare. These men 
were confused from the beginning by the conditions of modern warfare. The 
conditions were not understood by them and they exercised their command by 
passivity and avoidance of military accion. A contrary action was necessary. 
Some of the commanders could not even endure the privations of the war, 
owing to their physical condition. 


Another important reason, which made the difficult situation of the unfit 
cavalry commanders still more difficult, consisted in poor preparation of the 
Russian cavalry for dismounted fighting. This preparation was necessary to 
perform its mission successfully, but the cavalry could not overcome the 
resistance of even weak outposts and separate groups. It must be admitted, 
however, that the Russian cavalry was well armed and had rifles, machine 
guns and cannon which were as good as those of the infantry. Especially 
unsatisfactory were the cossacks which, even after the first encounters, avoided 
entering into the zone of fire. Cavalry work could be done only under such 
conditions, 


The opinion that the morale of the Russian cavalry was poor cannot be 
considered correct. The spirit in 1914 was very high. Russian cavalry soldiers 
and officers were in a heroic state of mind and ready for quick and decisive 
action, which was proved by the battle of Kraupishken, the marches to 
Vormdit and Allenstein, and by all the long and uninterrupted work during 
the whole operation of more than one month. The latter was nearly valueless, 
but only owing to the poor application of their efforts. 

What conclusions can be drawn from the work of the cavalry during the 
operations in East Prussia in 1914 in the light of the facts mentioned above? 
Can cavalry still operate successfully in modern war? Has it lost its 
importance? 
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Cavalry will unquestionably preserve its importance under the conditions 
of 1914. These conditions will continue for a long time in Eastern Europe, 
Asia and probably, in many places, in America. 


There are two reasons for the difficulty of using cavalry in modern war: 


1. Development of heavy fire (tactical difficulty). 
2. Restriction of manoeuvre, due to the great number of fortifications built quickly 
on the battlefields (strategical difficulty). 

The first reason does not allow mounted action, but it cannot be con- 
sidered a death sentence to cavalry. The cavalryman must be trained to fight 
on foot. Where the enemy’s fire is not very strong, cavalry can still maintain 
its force and its power of action. That was true during the whole operation 
in East Prussia in 1914 and will often occur again in battles of maneuver. 


The second reason makes the maneuvering of cavalry, hence its use, 
impossible. We must agree that as soon as position warfare begins not much 
can be done by cavalry. But we must not forget that position warfare is, in 
reality, a temporary stabilization of forces and a delay of operations only. 
War cannot be successfully brought to an end without breaking through the 
fortified positions and maneuvering. In a very near future, means will 
probably be found, by using gas and tanks, to open quickly a way through 
fortified positions to permit maneuvering of troops. 


Thus it is too early for burying cavalry, but it needs modernization; that 
is, it must be provided with technical means for fighting successfully with 
infantry in open warfare. 


Cavalry assigned to an army must be provided, in addition to the rifle 
and hand grenade, with light machine guns, heavy machine guns, accompany- 
ing guns, tanks and artillery. It must be trained to use these weapons in 
battle. 


Divisional cavalry (or corps cavalry) will have to change its aspect more. 
It will not need the mobility of army cavalry, but it must be provided with 
more security against the enemy’s fire. A great number of horses will be a 
nuisance to it. Thus it will develop into reconnaissance detachments in which, 
in addition to cavalry squadrons, cyclists, tanks and all kinds of motor cars 
and motor cycles must be used. 


The East Prussian campaign of 1914 showed another important fact. 
Cavalry can be useful only with a well organized liaison with army staffs 
and in close co-operation with the neighboring infantry units. 


The result would have been entirely different if, in the battles of August 
17th and 20th, General Khan Nakhichevansky’s corps had had a well organized 
liaison with General Rennenkampf and the laiter had been capable of pointing 
out its mission on the day of battle. The same is true during the retreat from 
Kast Prussia. 
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If cavalry, in the course of an operation, is too far from the staff of the 
army, it is better to make it subordinate to the commander of the nearest 
infantry unit. The operations of the Russians would have been more success- 
ful, if the cavalry groups of Generals Khan, Raukh and Oranovsky had, on 
August 20th and later in September, been placed under the commander of the 
XX Corps, General Smirnov. 














The Late Major General Leonard Wood 

General Wood, in his early days, fougqht with our Cavalry in the West, com- 
manded the famous mounted rough riders in the Spanish-American War, and all his 
life.was an ardent advocate of horseback riding and mounted sports. 








OFFICIAL REPORT OF A CAVALRY 


(With Apologies 





The brigade covered a total of 236,664 HORSE MILES, without the loss 
of a single unit of transportation. 
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Over 99% were hitting on all four cylinders. 
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None required spare parts 





















PRACTICE MARCH AND MANEUVER 


To the Air Corps) 








In spite of the fact that local fuel was used. 





And frequent rep!enishment of water was necessary. 
































COLONEL “TOMMY” RETIRES 


By 
Lieutenant G. L. Brittingham, Seventh Cavalry 


OLONELS WILL CoME and colonels will go, but Colonei Tompkins will go on 

forever. Selah R. H. Tompkins is the name carried on the War Depart- 

ment records, but to his vast number of army acquaintances this brusque, but 
kind, outstanding character is lovingly known as “Tommy.” 

In the spring of 1886, Lieutenant Tompkins was transferred to the 
Seventh Cavalry, with assignment to Troop “D.” In 1892, he was transferred 
to Troop “B” of the Seventh Cavalry and remained in this troop until his 
transfer to Troop “G” in 1901, at which time he received his captaincy. For 
ten years he served in this troop as troop commander, without a single 
property turn-over. When he did turn the property over, as he expressed it: 
“Damnif I wasn’t $117.00 short.” In 1911, he received his majority, and the 
First Squadron of the Seventh was given to him to command. 

In January, 1914, Major Tompkins was transferred to the Fifth Cavalry, 
and commanded the First Squadron until his transfer back to the Seventh 
in March, 1916. As a lieutenant colonel, he joined his old regiment in Mexico. 
July, 1916, came his coloneley, which found him commanding the regiment he 
had joined as a “shave-tail” back in ’86. He thus acquired for himself the 
proud and unique record of being the only officer in the history of the service 
who had held every grade from second lieutenant to colonel in one regiment. 

The War Department granted him the privilege of serving his last week 
before retirement with his first and only love, “The Garry Owens.” Daily, 
Colonel Tompkins “mounted up” and made the rounds of the regiment, then 
gave his horse two or three hours’ exercise. On one of these rides, a small 
buckle on his bridle was lost. At the time, he was not even near “G” Troop, 
but he insisted that he return to the troop and have the buckle replaced. He 
did, and the excited but pleased saddler did a quick and excellent piece of 
work. When he had finished, Colonel Tompkins proceeded to give the saddler 
a real old-fashioned “bawling out.” The surprised and startled saddler 
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snapped to attention and took his medicine like a soldier. When Colonel 
Tompkins had finished about five minutes’ “cussing,” without using the same 
word twice, he laughed, informed the saddler that he did not mean a word 
of it, thanked him, and rode away. The adjutant, who was accompanying 
him, ventured to inquire the reason for the “bawling out” he had just 
administered to the saddler. The Colonel informed him that he just wanted 
to go back to “G” Troop, which he had commanded for ten years, and give one 
more “G” trooper “hell” before he retired. 




















Colonel “Tommy” Tompkins 


On Sunday morning the famous old “Garry Owen” regiment passed in 
review before their own Colonel “Tommy.” The review over, Colonel Tompkins 
assumed command of the regiment, and put it through a few final evolutions 
on the drill field, to wind up, as he expressed it, his army career leading his 
old regiment. 
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The division commander had sent his car down to be used by the colonel 
for transportation off the post. Colonel Tompkins walked out of his quarters, 
presumably to enter the waiting automobile. Through his practically tear- 
blinded eyes he could not possibly have seen much of anything, but on his way 
to the car his riderless horse came under his gaze. He paused for just a 
second, and said: “Hell, I’m going out as a cavalryman should—with my 
head and tail in the air.” And he did, mounted. 

In his will, Colonel Tompkins has provided for a fund to pay the expenses 
of a Seventh Cavalry trumpeter to come to the place of his burial, wherever it 
may be, and blow taps over his grave. 

THE NICE HORSESHOW 
By 
Captain A. W. Roffe, Cavalry 


7 HE SEVENTIT INTERNATIONAL MILITARY HORSESHOW at Nice was held from 
April 16th to 30th, 1927. Every performance was well attended by an 


enthusiastic, interested throng that was ever ready and willing to give generous 
applause for the many excellent performances given. The spectators were 
even more international than the competitors. 

The setting of the show could hardly be improved upon. Little need be 
said concerning Nice itself, which is generally known as one of the lovliest 
spots of all Europe. The show grounds are on the outskirts of Nice in the 


direction of Cannes and on the main automobile route and the trolley line 
between the two cities, about five minutes by auto or taxi from the center of 
Nice. During a lull in the performance, without leaving his seat in the stand, 
one can see clearly dozens of craft on the Mediterranean, ranging in size from 
the little pleasure boats with a low white sail to the ocean liners. 

The interior arrangement is equally as good as the location. The arena 
proper is amply large for any kind of a course one might desire, and the 
footing is excellent. It contains six fixed obstacles, three water jumps and 
three embankments. The stands extend along both sides and one end of the 
arena. They are semi-permanent, with a seating capacity of five or six 
thousand. In the promenades in front of the elevated stands there is standing 
room for another five thousand. Doctors and veterinarians with necessary 
attendants and supplies are always present a few feet in rear of the 
sGeneral’s box. 

Teams participate only upon invitation of the Horseshow committee, 
which renders substantial aid, financial and otherwise, in the transportation 
to and from Nice, and provides shelter and food for both personnel and 
animals while there. 

The prizes are generous and attractive. Some classes have cash prizes 
enly, some trophies oniy; and a few have both cash prizes and trophies. 
Ribbons for the riders and plates for the horses are given for the first ten or 
twelve places of all classes where no special entrance conditions are imposed, 
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and for the first five or six places of the restricted classes. Certain entrance 
conditions are imposed from day to day with a view to giving every horse and 
rider a chance to win some event, and preventing one or two good horses 
carrying away all the prizes. This principle is often disregarded in our 
American shows, but in my opinion it is one of the secrets of the tremendous 
popularity of the Nice show. 

Eight countries were represented, there being teams from Belgium, 
England, France, Holland, Italy, Poland, and Spain, and an individual com- 
petitor from Mexico. No attempt will be made here to enumerate the winners, 
which would be meaningless and uninteresting without a description of the 
courses and the obstacles. It appeared to me that fortune favored no single 
individual nor team unduly, and in nearly every class each team had a repre- 
sentative among the winners. 

The horses could be graded from fair to excellent on conformation. As 
a whole, it appeared to me the English mounts stood out well above the rest, 
but the Spanish and Italian teams were also well mounted. Many of the 
Spanish string were Irish bred animals, which invariably possessed inherent 
jumping ability and plenty of courage. All horses showed jumping ability, 
but in a few cases lack of experience was plainly evident. 

The Polish team evidenced most uniformity in the position of the riders, 
all being well forward with comparatively short stirrups and very short reins. 
The English team showed most uniformity in the position where the rider sits 
flat in the saddle with long stirrups and very long reins. The French team 
showed the widest divergence of position; two rode in the extreme forward 
position, one in the extreme rear position, the others ranging between the two 
extremes. The Belgian and Dutch teams also lacked uniformity as to position. 
The Italian and Spanish teams were quite uniform in a position slightly less 
forward than the Poles. Riders of both extreme and medium positions won 
prizes, so again the advocates of both positions can find proof of their 
contentions. 

It might be interesting to mention the fact that nearly all the English 
riders followed Colonel Brooke’s suggestion and used standing (tie-down) 
martingales. When everything went well and the horse measured his stride 
accurately for the take-off, it worked well enough, but, as might be expected, 
when the horse found himself in trouble he never recovered without a fault 
because he was denied the freedom of his head and neck. 

In ability to conduct and controi their horses in the ring, it appeared the 
Poles showed to the best advantage. Their ability to “place” their horses for 
the take-off was frequently in evidence; they had few run-outs or refusals; 
their horses approached the obstacles collected and well in hand and jumped 
from their haunches, rather than from their momentum. 

The ring contains six fixed obstacles, three banks, and three water jumps. 
Besides these there was every kind of artificial obstacle it is possible to make 
from hedges, panels, walls, gates, and poles, used separately or in combination. 
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They were rarely under four nor over five feet high, and obstacles with both 
height and width could be found in every course. Many of the courses were 
very irregular and a real test for the willingness and handiness of the horse; 
some were so irregular and complicated that, besides being a test for the 
horse, they were a memory test for the rider as well. 

The score keeping system is a little unusual. It is done by a jury 
composed of a general, the, Mayor of Nice, and a representative of each com- 
peting team (if one is present). A judge at each obstacle records the score 
(penalty), if any, in writing and sends it by runner to the jury stand, where 
each member keeps an individual score sheet and has the opportunity to 
examine every slip sent in by the judges. The jury can also see each obstacle 
quite clearly. Though somewhat tedious, the method appears to put the 
accuracy and fairness of the score keeping above any possible question of 
doubt. 


CHISWELL KILLED 


ORD HAS BEEN RECEIVED from Fort Riley, Kan., that Chiswell, one of 

Ww the Army’s most famous horses, was injured in a collision with an 

automobile and subsequently destroyed. The accident occurred while the 

veteran horse was being led on exercise. Chiswell’s death removes from the 

horse ranks of the cavalry an animal well known both in the Army and out, 
by virtue of his long record of splendid performances here and abroad. 


Foaled in Virginia in 1905, Chiswell was purchased in 1911, by Maj. Gen. 
Henry T. Allen at a cost of $300 as one of six horses presented to the govern- 
ment by prominent civilians for use in international horse shows. He was 
trained by Colonel Guy V. Henry. 


Chiswell justified his purchase by a record of winnings that began at once. 
In 1911 he won classes in the National Capital Horse Show, Washington, 
D. C., and the National Horse Show, New York. He was taken to London in 
1911 and to the Olympic games in Stockholm, Sweden, in 1912. Upon his 
return to this country and during the next few years he won numerous ribbons 
in various shows throughout this country. Again in 1920, Chiswell was taken 
abroad to the Olympic games and while in Europe participated in shows in 
Cologne and Coblenz. From 1921 to 1925 he was a member of the string of 
horses ridden by the cavalry school team in various shows throughout the 
country. During this time he headed the list of school horses and was ridden 
by the director of horsemanship. Two years ago Chiswell at the age of 20 
was retired for old age to the school pastures at Fort Riley, Kan. 


THE RETIRING SECRETARY-TREASURER-EDITOR 


IEUTENANT COLONEL W. V. MORRIS, CAVALRY, who has been the Secretary and 

Treasurer of the Cavalry Association and the Editor of the Cavalry 

Journal since July, 1924, has been relieved of these duties to become a student 
at the Army War College. 
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His incumbency of this position has been marked by a strictly business- 
like regime in the stewardship of the affairs of the Association, during which 
a small but safe reserve fund has been built up, and by a scholarly editorship 
of the Cavalry Journal. Probably his most important contribution to the 
latter is the publication of a series of articles on Custer’s last fight on the 
Little Big Horn, which assures the preservation of the history of this 
important episode to posterity. 


Lieutenant Colonel W, V. Morris 


At the Jast annual meeting of the Association, Colonel Morris and General 
Malin Craig, the retiring President, were extended a vote of thanks for the 
efficient and masterly manner in which they had conducted the affairs of the 
Association. 


AMERICAN LEGION CONVENTION AT FORT RILEY 


HE 9TH ANNUAL CONVENTION Of the Kansas Department, American Legion, 
T was held at Fort Riley, July 25-27. This is the first American Legion 
Convention ever held on an Army post. It brought the largest and most 
enthusiastic delegation that has ever attended a Kansas convention. Two 
hundred pyramidal tents were set up on the lower parade ground for the 
accommodation of the visitors. Electric light, iron beds, and bedding were 
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provided. The mess was operated in the East Riding Hall by the Sth Cavalry. 
The arrangements of the kitchen, in the sand ring adjacent to the riding hall, 
and of the mess hall were outstanding features of the camp. The total absence 
of flies from the riding hall astonished the visitors. At reveille each morning 
one of the regimental bands paraded through the streets of the camp playing 
the old war tunes, opening each day’s program with enthusiasm. Convention 
meetings were held in the War Department Theatre. A horse show was 
given one evening in the West Riding Hall and a boxing card another evening 
in the theatre. 

Most of the legionaires had served at Camp Funston during the war and 
felt as though they were coming back home. The renewal of Army associations 
after nine years was most pleasant and the reaction of this convention 
throughout Kansas will be most favorable to The Cavalry School and to the 
Army for many years. 

JAPANESE OLYMPIC TEAM 
OUR CAVALRY OFFICERS Of the Imperial Japanese Army will represent Japan 
F in the riding events at the next year’s World Olympic to be held at 
Amsterdam. This is the first time Japan has been represented in such an 
event, but the character and ability of the men selected to represent the nation 
will insure keen competition for the representatives of other countries. 














Lieutenant Colonel Yusa on Minemor 
The following officers will represent Japan, all being instructors at the 
Cavalry School: Lieutenant Colonel Kohei Yusa, Major Kohichi Okada, 
Major Shunzo Kido, Captain Shigetomo Yoshida. The above team was 
selected after a series of try-outs in Tokyo under the supervision of the War 


Department. All four are outstanding horsemen in the cavalry service. 
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Lieutenant Colonel Yusa is considered the best horseman in Japan. The 
first Japanese cavalryman to graduate at Saumur, he has devoted practically 
his whole time since 1909 as an instructor in riding at the cavalry school. To 
the energy, enthusiasm, and ability of Lieut. Col. Yusa is chiefly due the 
remarkable progress in horsemanship of the Japanese cavalry during recent 
years. He has an enviable war record and was decorated with the Order of 
the Golden Kite for service as a lieutenant of cavalry during the Russo- 
Japanese War, this Order being given only for exceptional bravery in action. 

Major Okada is Lieut. Col. Yusa’s closest rival for honors in horseman- 
ship. He has been an instructor at the cavalry school since 1920, at the same 
time being on duty in the army remount bureau. His work in the show-ring 
is considered most excellent, there being little to choose between him and 
Lieut. Col. Yusa. 














Major Kido on Jiho 
Major Kido has been an instructor at the cavalry school since 1914. He 
is well-known in France and Italy, and in 1924 won third prize in one of the 
events in Paris, competing against the best horsemen of France. He is 
especially good at the hurdles, but will take part in all open events at 


Amsterdam. 
Captain Yoshida holds the record in high hurdles in Japan and much is 
expected of him in his specialty at Amsterdam. He has cleared two meters in 
the high hurdles and 4.6 meters in broad hurdles. 
SUPPORT OF THE ASSOCIATION 
ccorDING to Article IIIT of the Constitution, the aim and purpose of the 
Cavalry Association is to disseminate knowledge of the military art and 
science, to promote the professional improvement of its members and to 
preserve and foster the spirit, the traditions, and the solidarity of the Cavalry 
of the Army of the United States. 
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This aim and purpose is fulfilled by the publication of the Cavalry . 
Journal, the official organ of the Association, and by the financial and other , 
support of various activities of interest to the cavalry, such as endurance rides, > 
horse shows, race meets, polo tournaments and rifle teams, and by otherwise 
promoting the general interest of the cavalry. 

It is evident that little or nothing can be done without the co-operation, 
both moral and financial, of all the members of the Association. ; 

The Association’s chief sources of income are dues and subscriptions, 
advertisements in the Journal, and the sale of books and magazine 
subscriptions. 

About 85% of the regular cavalry officers are members of the Association ; 
all should be members. About 40% of the National Guard cavalry officers are 
members; at least double this percentage should be members. About 15% of 
the reserve cavalry officers are members; at least 50% should be members. 

There should be several times the present number of advertisers in the Journal. 
Many times the present number of book sales and magazine subscriptions 
could be handled. 

Every regular cavalry officer should consider himself, ex officio, a repre- 
sentative of the Association. Those officers on duty with the National Guard 
and Reserves, especially, can assist by securing both new members and 
advertisers. It would be a great help to the Association if every member 
purchased all his books and magazines through the Association and saw to it 
that Regular, National Guard and Reserve organizations did the same. 

With little support from its members, the Association is bound to fail 
for lack of funds; with about the present support, it will remain in about its 
present condition; with complete co-operation, it would flourish and become 
of the greatest possible service to the cavalry! 


A SADDLE BOX 
By 
First Lieut. P. McD. ROBINETT 


ROBABLY EVERY CAVALRY OFFICER has one saddle or more, besides various 
Pp other articles of horse equipment. Because of frequent changes of station 
and occasional trips to horse shows or polo tournaments, he is always in need 
of a convenient box, or boxes, in which to pack this equipment. Even when an 
officer already has a box in which to pack his equipment, it is doubiful if he is 
satisfied with it, especially at the time of unpacking. It is usually one’s luck } 
to find the particular piece of equipment desired at the very bottom of the box. 

Somewhere around the circuit of eastern horse shows there was seen a 
saddle box, which suggested the box here proposed. It can be constructed to 
accommodate any number of saddles and make it possible to remove any saddle 
without delay. 





If greater accuracy is desired, a packing plan can be arranged, typed, and 
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tacked to the inside of the lid, which will make it possible for an orderly to 
take out any piece of equipment at a moment’s notice. 

Such a box was used by the Olympic Equestrian Team of 1924. It was 
designed to hold the saddles of eight officers. After this box was adopted, the 
enlisted man in charge of “tack” was saved a great deal of time in packing 
and unpacking the team’s equipment. 

Method of measuring equipment for the saddle box: 

Assemble the saddles, resting on the pommels, the saddles pressed weil 
up against each other on a table. 





























AC—Height of saddles plus 1 inch for padding. 
AB—Distance between the intersection of a line dropped perpendicu- 
larly from the cantle of the saddle to the surface of the table 
and the extremity of the skirt of the saddle marked x. 
CD—Width of the assembled saddles at cantles. 
EB—Width of the saddle skirts at the widest points. 
BB’—Width of the assembled saddles from outside skirt to outside 
skirt. The skirts should be well pressed together before making 
‘this measurement. 
The bottom AB’ and the rear end AC’ should be padded with felt 
or other suitable material. 

The corners of the box should be reinforced with metal and the inside of 
the lid, which opens along the line MN, should have a small strip of metal 
screwed to either side so that it will fit well dewn inside of the box and 
prevent the lid from slipping. 

Two one-eighth inch hinges should be used to secure the lid along the 
line MM’. These hinges will have to be properly seated and bent to be 
accommodated to the box. 

Two casket handles should be seated and screwed to each side of the 
box and a hasp for padlock should be attached-to the front. 

In packing the box, the saddles should be placed into position first and 
the girths, saddle bags, pommel pockets, bridles, stirrups, etc., then arranged 
around them. 
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MACHINE RIFLE COMPENSATOR 


By 
Lieut. G. B. HUDSON, 3rd Cavalry 


HE USF of a device known as a “compensator” for reducing the climb and 

lateral vibration of the Browning Machine Rifle, has recently been 
demonstrated by Colonel Richard M. Cutts of the Marine Corps, its inventor. 
The compensator promises to make the machine rifle a more effective weapon 
by changing it into a gun capable of firing bursts of automatic fire with as 
much accuracy as the machine gun. 











Side View 

It is attached to the muzzle of the piece by being screwed on like the fiash 
hider, and is a hollow cylinder made of chrome nickel steel about three and a 
quarter inches long, with the front end tapering so that its diameter at the 
front end is about two-thirds its diameter at the rear end. There are three 
lateral slits in the top of the rear end and five lateral slits in each side of the 
front half. These slits are about an eighth of an inch wide and are cut through 
the wall of the cylinder at an angle from front to rear. 











Top View 


Since the compensator tapers from the middle toward the front end, the 


gases of explosion are confined and forced out of the slits causing a downward 


reaction, and two lateral reactions toward each side in opposite directions. 
The climb is counteracted by the downward reaction and the piece is steadied 
by the lateral reactions, thus reducing the cone of despersion to approximately 
the same size as that made by the Browning Machine Gun. The device also 
enables the piece to be fired automatically in bursts of three to five shots from 
a standing position, which will make the machine rifle useful against air- 
planes. It will work on the automatic rifle the same as it does on the machine: 
rifle. 























CAVALRY DIVISIONS AND CORPS 


_ WAR DEPARTMENT has recently announced the formation of two new 
cavalry divisions, the 2d and 3d, and of the designation of a cavalry corps. 
No changes in troop stations are involved. 


The 1st Cavalry Division will remain organized and located about as at 


present. 

The 2d Cavalry Division is to be located strategically in the middle west 
with headquarters at Fort Riley, Kansas. It will be composed of the 3d and 
4th Cavalry Brigades. The 3¢ Cavalry Brigade will consist of the 2d Cavalry 
now at Fort Riley, the 4th Cavalry now at Fort Meade, South Dakota, and 
the 8d Machine Gun Squadron to be formed from the machine gun troop now 
at Fort Riley. The 4th Cavalry Brigade will consist of the 12th Cavalry at 
Fort Brown, Texas, the 14th Cavalry at Fort Des Moines, Iowa, and Fort 
Sheridan, Illinois, and the 4th Machine Gun Squadron to be formed also from 
the machine gun troop at Fort Riley. The Division Headquarters, the Division 
Headquarters Troop, the Division Signal Troop, the Division Engineers, and 
the 8th Pack Train will be formed from personnel and units now on duty at 
Fort Riley. Other divisional units will be the 4th Field Artillery Battalion 
(pack) now at Fort McIntosh, Texas, the 14th Ordnarce Company at War- 
tervliet Arsenal, the 5th, 6th and 7th Pack Trains now on the border, and the 
16th Observation Squadron, and the 9th Photo Section, Air Corps, now at 
Fort Riley. The 2d Medical Squadron will be formed from medical department 
personnel at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, the 27th and 28th Wagon Companies 
from personnel of the Service Detachment (colored) at Fort Leavenworth, 
and the 2d Cavalry Division Quartermaster Train Headquarters from quarter- 
master personnel now at Fort Leavenworth. There will also be an inactive 


tank company, designated the 12th. 
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The bulk of the 2d Cavalry Division will thus be located fairly close to 
Fort Riley, where much of the mobilization activities of the division are 
centered. It will be composed of units, most of which are already existent or 
which can be rapidly formed from existing units. The 3d Cavalry 
Brigade, especially, can be concentrated rapidly without reduction of the 
troops on the border and near large centers of population. 

The 3d Cavalry Division will consist of the 5th Cavalry Brigade to be 
composed of the 10th and 11th Cavalry Regiments at Fort Huachuca, Arizona 
and the Presidio of Monterey, California, respectively, on or near the West 
coast, and the 6th Cavalry Brigade composed of the 3d and 6th Cavalry 
Regiments at Fort Myer, Virginia, and Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont, and Fort 
Oglethorpe, Georgia, respectively, on or near the East coast. Practically all 
the auxiliary troops will be designated inactive units. 

All existing active cavalry regiments, except the 9th and the 13th, both 
on special duty at Fort Riley, will thus be assigned to cavalry divisions. 

The cavalry corps, which is as yet less definite in organization than the 
divisions, will be effective only in time of war, and will probably consist of 
all three cavalry divisions, a small corps headquarters, and only those corps 
troops which will be needed under all conditions of warfare and which cannot 
be obtained from Army Headquarters. 


MARCH AND REORGANIZATION OF THE THIRTEENTH CAVALRY 

HE THIRTEENTH CAVALRY has just completed one of the longest marches 
a made by any regiment, either mounted or dismounted, during recent 
years. The march was in connection with the permanent change of station of 
the regiment from Fort D. A. Russell, Wyoming, to the Cavalry School at 
Fort Riley, Kansas. 

In addition to the length of this march—625 miles—there were a number 
of unusual incidents connected with it. The march was made from a cool 
climate of 6000 feet altitude to the hot Kansas plains of 1000 feet. The 
regiment, approximately 325 strong, had about 150 lead horses. Many 
troopers, therefore, had an extra horse to lead and care for. The surplus 
animals had been in pasture and were soft. 

In order to harden horse and man and to acclimatize them to the great 
change of air and temperature the first marches were made comparatively 
short. After the rolling terrain of Nebraska was reached and, before the 
weather became too warm, the daily march was lengthened. From about the 
time the regiment entered Kansas the starting schedule was again followed. 
Marches averaged a trifle over 25 miles per day. 

No marching was done on Sundays nor on the Fourth of July. These days 
were spent in resting animals and men, going over equipment, and in 
recreational activities. 

The morale of the command was high due to the plans and preparations 
for the daily marches and camps. There was little dust and camp sites were 
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selected with care. The behavior of the civilian population did much to foster 
this morale. All communities not only displayed flags and bunting, but 
officially and personally were most appreciative of the troops and most 
hospitable. 

The regiment was commanded by Colonel H. R. Richmond who, upon 
arrival at Fort Riley, turned over the command to the new regimental com- 
mander, Colonel Aubrey Lippincott. 

The Thirteenth Cavalry has just recently been reorganized from the 
strength and composition as given by normal tables of organization to the 
following: 

Headquarters and Band; ist Squadron, consisting of Troops “A” and “B”; 2nd 
Squadron, consisting of Troops “Eh” and “F"’; and a Machine Gun Troop (formerly 1st 
Machine Gun Troop). The peace strength table of organization is 33 officers and 630 
enlisted men. The recruiting strength is 26 officers and 539 enlisted men. 

The most radical changes from normal tables of organization are as follows: The 
addition of the machine gun troop, the squadron of two troops of 113 enlisted each, 
the elimination of the service troop, and the elimination of the wire section from the 
communications platoon. Two of the minor changes are the practical elimination of 
squadron headquarters and the addition of a major to regimental headquarters to dis- 
charge the duties of R-2 and R-3. 


It will be noted that a great deal of the overhead of the normal regiment 
is eliminated, thus making a relatively strong combat regiment. Members of 
the regiment are enthusiastic over the new organization and are anxious to 
begin work with it in tactical training. 


FIRST CAVALRY DIVISION MANEUVERS 

FTER AUTHORITY had been granted by the War Department for the 1st 

Cavalry Division to hold maneuvers in the vicinity of Marfa, 'Texas, the 
question of securing permission to use the necessary land and water in the 
contemplated maneuver area was a serious one. Some ranchmen gave per- 
mission to use their ranches without restrictions, others gave permission for 
passage of troops only, while a few refused permission to use their land under 
any conditions. The general feeling among the ranch owners was that, if 
heavy rains had not fallen by the middle of August, there would not be 
sufficient available water for the division. 

Up to the middle of August, very Jittle rain had fallen in the maneuver 
area; the country was very dry and grass was scarce. Under those conditions 
ranch owners were very Joath to have troops maneuver over their ranches and 
definite plans for the maneuvers could not be made. However by the 15th 
of August, arrangements were made so that at least limited maneuvers could 
be held and definite plans made. 

One company of the 25th Infantry, consisting of three officers and about 
one hundred enlisted men proceeded by truck from Camp Harry J. Jones, 
Douglas, Arizona, to Fort Bliss to garrison that post during the absence of 
the division. One troop of the 10th Cavalry proceeded by marching from Fort 
Huachuca, Arizona, to Fort Bliss and accompanied the division on maneuvers 
to furnish horses and orderlies for visitors. A detachment from the 2d 
Division at Fort Sam Houston was sent to Fort Clark to garrison that post 
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during the absence of the Cavalry Brigade. The 12th Observation Squadron, 
consisting of about five planes, was attached to the division for the maneuvers. 


The entire 1st Cavalry Division concentrated in the vicinity of Marfa by 
marching. The division (less the 1st Cavalry Brigade) marched in two 
columns from Fort Bliss, leaving on September 10th and 11th. The 1st Cavalry 
Brigade (less the 1st Cavalry) started from Fort Clark on September 4th and 
the entire brigade, reinforced, concentrated at Camp Marfa on September 18th. 


Maneuvers of reinforced brigade operating against reinforced brigade 
began on September 20th, with brigades starting about twenty miles apart; 
the maneuvers continued for five days and ended with the division con- 
centrated on Alamito Creek about forty miles south of Marfa. 


From September 26th to 29th, inclusive, division field exercises were con- 
ducted which included the march to Marfa. The division will remain in Marfa 
until October 4th, during which time a division review will be held, the 
remainder of the time being devoted to recreation and rest preparatory to the 
return march. 


The Fort Bliss troops will leave Marfa on October 4th and 5th, and 
arrive at Fort Bliss on October 13th and 14th. The Fort Clark troops will 
leave Marfa on October 4th and arrive at Fort Clark on October 17th. 


51ST CAVALRY BRIGADE AT PINE CAMP 


HE 51sT CAVALRY BRIGADE, composed of Brigade Headquarters Troop, the 
101st Cavalry, with three troops of the Ist Cavalry, attached, and the 51st 
Machine Gun Squadron, engaged in its tour of field training this year at Pine 
Camp, N. Y., from June 12th to June 26th, inclusive. The perfect weather 
during the entire period helped considerably to make the two weeks extremely 
successful. 


Opportunity to qualify with the saber and pistol, mounted, was offered to 
more men this year than ever before, due to the construction of three saber 
and four pistol courses. The number of men who qualified more than justified 
the additional work made necessary by their construction. 


Formal retreat was held each evening, dismounted, the brigade forming 
on the camp’s main thoroughfare, an excellent road running through camp, 
which made this formation a very impressive one. The entire brigade in line 
completely filled the road from one end of the camp to the other; a sight long 
to be remembered. 


At the last of these formations, Troop “C,” 51st Machine Gun Squadron, 
was marched to a position in the center of the brigade to receive the Point 
Trophy from Brigadier General Mortimer D. Bryant, Commanding the 51st 
Cavalry Brigade. This trophy is given each year to the troop gaining the 
most points in the Annual Brigade Horse Show. 
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After inspection and muster on Saturday, June 18th, a review was 
tendered by the brigade to the Regular Army Instructors of Cavalry; Lieut. 
Colonel Poillon, Major Clifford, Captain Holman, Captain Besse and Captain 
Cullinane, in appreciation of their loyal and efficient work with the various 
units of the brigade. 

On Sunday, June 19th, the 51st Machine Gun Squadron, (Squadron A) 
held their annual hunt in the form of a paper chase. A field of more than one 
hundred enjoyed a forty-five minute run over ideal country, wonderfully 
suitable to the occasion, and returned to partake of a delicious hunt breakfast. 














Oxford, Sergeant Young (Lieut. Cav. Res.) Up, 51st M. G. Squadron 


Contributing to the success of the tour, was the Brigade’s Fifth Annual 
Out-of-Door Horse Show held on Wednesday afternoon, June 22d. The light 
showers of that morning helped considerably to lay the dust. The judging 
was of the highest type, it having been the good fortune of the committee to 
procure the services of five gentlemen who came from considerable distances 
to co-operate and assist in making the show successful. The various classes 
in the show are open to officers and enlisted men of the Regular Army, National 
Guard and Organized Reserves. It is hoped then that there may be more 
entrants from such organizations in the future than there have been in the past. 

The general arrangements of the camp for the comfort of the troops have 
been greatly improved upon since last year. Combat exercises, squadron and 
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regimental marches, and field exercises, in general, are made very interesting 
and pleasant due to the federal reservation of forty square miles of excellent 
cavalry country. There is no doubt that Pine Camp will soon become an ideal 
cavalry post. 


MARCH OF THE FOURTH CAVALRY FROM FORT D. A. RUSSELL 
TO FORT MEADE 


RDERS FOR CHANGE of station to Fort Meade, South Dakota, reached the 
4th Cavalry (less Ist Squadron) at Fort D. A. Russell, Wyoming, on 
June 8th. 

The departure from Fort Russell was made on the morning of June 16th; 
the regiment marching northward over the same route it had followed the 
previous year on its way to Torrington and Douglas and utilizing to some 
extent the same camp sites. The fourth day’s march took us through the city 
of Torrington, Wyo., where, during the previous September, we had taken part 
in various events at a county fair. Moving northward from Torrington, we 
found ourselves on dirt roads, or none at all, through what is called “Goshen 
Hole,” where the heat and humidity were all that legend had led us to believe. 
Camp was pitched near the southern end of the Rawhide Buttes, after a weary 
march through a desolate piece of country. Late in the afternoon, shortly 
after the arrival of our delayed trains, we were visited by an electrical storm 
which was the worst that we had yet encountered, accompanied by a terrific 
gale which razed kitchen flies and officers’ tents indiscriminately, and lightning 
which seemed to be everywhere. However, we were able to see the silver lining 
before nightfall, and, but for two men unconscious from the effects of a flash of 
lightning, we had suffered no ill effects. 

We bid farewell to the high plains of Wyoming on the sixth day of our 
march, passing the Wyoming-Nebraska boundry near Van Tassell. As if to 
make the change more apparent, we soon encountered a range of low hills 
covered with “honest-to-goodness” timber, which, after the buffalo-grass of our 
recent home, was a welcome sight. A short march brought us.to Harrison, 
Nebraska, where camp was pitched. 


The next day’s march brought us within sight of Fort Robinson, nestled 
in a beautiful green valley. Never was oasis hailed with greater delight by 
weary desert travelers; after seven days of lonely ranches and inadequate 
water tanks, an army post amid such surroundings was a paradise. 


Here, amid trees, water, and sunshine, we spent a day devoted principally 
to bathing, laundry, and rest for men and animals. The officers of the 
Remount Depot were most kind in placing the facilities of the post at our 
disposal, and on the day of our stop-over escorted the officers through the 
depot. 


The march was resumed on Friday, the 24th, fortunately a dry day, over 
gumbo roads which in wet weather would have been well-nigh impassable for 
our trains. Four days of marching brought us to the Cheyenne River and to 
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a camp 4 miles south of Hot Springs, on a swiftly flowing stream offering 
excellent bathing and watering facilities which the hot weather made all the 
more appreciated. Passing through Hot Springs, we camped the next day 
just North of Buffalo Gap, a picturesque old cattle town. 


Knowing that our next camp, at Hermosa, S. D., would be on the route 
traveled by President Coolidge between the State Game Lodge and his offices 
in Rapid City, we half expected that we should have the distin’ ..on of meeting 
him. We arrived at camp about 11:50 a. m., and had just completed pitching 
shelter tent camp when the President and his party rode into view., After 
meeting the officers, the President made an informal inspection of camp. On 
resuming his journey, he expressed himself as well pleased with the condition 
of the regiment and stated that he would observe it on the march as it passed 
through Rapid City on the morrow. 


Rapid City was reached about 10:30 a. m. on the day following, where the 
President and Mrs. Coolidge reviewed the regiment from the steps of the High 
School Building serving as Executive Office. Camp was made at Black Hawk, 
about 6 miles north of Rapid City, at 12 noon of June 29th. On June 30th, 
the remaining distance to our new station was covered. The post was 
approached through the green hills and pastures lying to the south, which 
were in marked contrast to the barren hills surrounding our Wyoming Home. 


Having made a march of approximately 350 miles, leaving behind only 
two lame animals at Fort Robinson and without a single case of desertion or 
absence, both officers and men were justly proud. 


AERIAL EXPERIENCE FOR CAVALRY OFFICERS 


. HE CAVALRY SCHOOL is fortunate in having the 7th Division Air Service 
T stationed at Fort Riley. Most of the officers of the post fly for both 
business and pleasure. During the past year, in compliance with suggestions: 
from the War Department, Major Arnold, commanding the Air Corps troops, 
prepared a ten hour course in aerial experience for studeri officers and any 
other officers who volunteered to take it. Ninety officers siarted the course: 
and over seventy completed the nine flights. It is believed that this is the 
most extensive and comprehensive course in flying ever given non-flying officers. 
There were no accidents. It is expected that the course this year will include: 
an even larger number of students. 


Each flight includes a problem so that the student officer is not simply 
taking a ride. Each problem is marked, under the supervision of the Assistant 
Commandant, and the student is graded “satisfactory” or “unsatisfactory” at 
the end of the course. Last year all except six officers completed the course 
satisfactorily. In addition to the regular course, many of the officers of the 
combatant branches make flights in connection with the combined training 
of the Air Corps and the ground troops which is carried on each month. 
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SQUADRON MARCHES IN THE PHILIPPINES 


N NOVEMBER 207TH, the Second Squadron, Major John B. Thompson, com- 

manding, marched to Camp Seven near Mt. Pinatubo. While here the 
squadron cleared and repaired the trail west to Camp Nine and east to Camp 
Five. The squadron returned to Camp Stotsenburg on November 28th. 

During the early part of December, the 1st Squadron, Major Thomas H. 
Rees, Jr., commanding, marched via O’Donnel, Poon Bato, Cabangan (China 
Sea Coast), Santa Fe and Pinatubo back to Stotsenburg, a distance of 160 miles 
over a very old interesting trail, rather rough in places. Many of ihe officers 
and soldiers climbed Pinatubo while the squadron was camped in that vicinity. 
The good work of the 2nd Squadron in repairing the trail enabled the 1st 
Squadron to make the trip. 

On April 19th, the Ist Squadron, Major Rees, began a march to Lingayon, 
then to Baguio, and after camping there 10 days marched back to Camp 
Stotsenburg. On the march north to Lingayon it was necessary to swim the 
Agno River near Lingayon. At this point the river was 200 yards wide and 
twelve feet deep. 

Many interesting side trips were made by the officers while at Baguio. 
Colonel Long and Captain Steiger went through to Bontoo, and to the rice 
terraces of the Ifugao country at Banaue and return. Major Rees and Captain 
Gallier followed a trail through Ambukalao and Bokod to the source of the 
Agno River. Several of the officers climbed to the summit of Mt. Santo Tomas 
8000 feet high. The squadron returned to Camp Stotsenburg May 10th. 


SUMMER TRAINING BY SEVENTH CAVALRY 
HE 77TH cAvALRy handled the training of the reserve officers assigned to 
the Ist Cavalry Division and also supervised the training of the 111th 
Cavalry, New Mexico National Guard, commanded by Colonel Norman L. 
King. 

The reserve officers were assigned to the 2nd Squadron, 7th Cavalry, and 
their training was under the direct supervision of Major R. E. McQuillin. 
The officers were assigned to the troops as platoon leaders and performed all 
tthe daily routine duties required by regular army officers. Their course of 
instruction culminated in their participation in maneuvers and individual 
tests of their proficiency. One and all expressed great satisfaction in the 
training record. 

The supervision of the training of the 111th Cavalry was turned over to 
the 1st Squadron, 7th Cavalry, under Major “Terry” Allen. 

The 111th Cavalry was mounted chiefly by the 1st Squadron, 7th Cavalry, 
the additional mounts required being furnished by the 2nd Squadron, 7th 
Cavalry, the 8th Cavalry, the 2nd M. G. Squadron and the 8th Engineers. This 
regiment arrived Sunday, August 14th, 1927. They pitched camp, drew their 
horses and equipment on the day of their arrival and were ready for routine 
drill and training at reveille, August 15th. 
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During their thirteen days’ stay the regiment completed their rifle and 
pistol practice and covered some of the elementary points of troop training. 
Regimental schools, under the supervision of 7th Cavalry instructors, were 
conducted to cover troop administration, supply work, saddlery, horseshoeing, 
care of animals and mess management. 

The borrowed horses were returned in as good if not better shape than 
they were turned over. This very important item of their training was due 
to the intelligent supervision exacted by Colonel King, and was considerably 
aided by the fact that each National Guard troop had a 7th Cavalry stable 
sergeant attached to supervise the care of animals. 

In supervising the National Guard training it was the desire of the 7th 
Cavalry instructors to restrict their supervision to laying out courses of 
instruction and offering suggestions. The actual execution was handled by 
the National Guard officers. While mistakes were made, it is believed that 
greater benefit was derived by permitting the National Guard officers to rely 
entirely on their own initiative. 

The 111th Cavalry is a surprisingly efficient organization considering the 
conditions they have to work under. In case of emergency they would be a 
suitable addition to the Army of the United States. Their co-operation and 
zeal gave excellent proof of the cordial relations now existing between the 
Regular ‘Army and the National Guard. 


MARKSMANSHIP IN THE TWENTY-SIXTH CAVALRY 


ie PRACTICE in all weapons was completed «n June 15th. The results 
were as follows: 


ARM PERCEY VAGE REGIMENTAL 
QUALIFIED AVERAGE 
RI ee eo hide SS alias ao Soe 95.48 283.37 
Pistol Dismounted .. . «06 6c secon os ss 95 77.95 
Ag, O71 SE a a a 98.18 86.32 
i aa ae 100 448.87 
RSPR ort aN rts Law ame re wis Os gue wih 96.2 92.41 


Troop G, Captain Pride, won the rifle cup with an average score of 290.3. 
This troop also won the Cavenaugh Cup for excellence in cavalry weapons, 
winning: 
1st in rifle, 290.3 average score per man. 
1st in pistol mounted, 95.50 average score per man. 
1st in saber, 87.73 average score per man. 


1st in machine rifle, 465.25 average score per man. 
Private 1st Class Tomas Centeno, Troop B, was high rifle shot with a score of 324. 


CAVALRY TRY-OUTS FOR ARMY HORSE SHOW TEAM 


URING JULY AND AUGUST, try-outs for candidates for the Army Horse Show 
Team were held at all regular army cavalry posts in the United States, 
except the Cavalry School at Fort Riley, Kansas. They were participated in 
by some forty-five officers, who expressed themselves as desirous of competing 
for this honor. 
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The jumping courses over which the tryouts were held were constructed 
identically at each post and were the same as that used in the International 
Military Trophy for teams of three at the National Horse Show last year, 
which was won by Poiand, and which is to be used at the same show this fall. 
It is essentially the Olympia course. 
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The course is a figure of eight of ten jumps, most of which are from four ; 
feet to four and a half feet in height. They include two natural rail jumps, 
three in-and-out posts and rails, a stone wall, an oxer, triple bar, picket gate 
and slat gate. “Slips” of pine three feet long, one inch wide and one-quarter 
inch thick were laid on top of each jump end to end, with one-quarter inch 
intervals between “slips.” Faults were scored about as usual in jumping 
events. 
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Two minutes were allowed for completion of the course, two faults being 
counted for each five seconds over that time. Scoring was on performance 
only. Each contestant rode twice over the course at an interval of twenty 
minutes. Five days later the same test was repeated. The second day’s 
score was counted only in case of ties on the first day. The record of each 
contestant was kept on a specially prepared score card. 


The five contestants making the highest scores were as follows: 
RECORD COURSE 


Total Total 
penalties penalties Aggre- 
first second gate 
time time penal- 
around around ties 


1. 2d Lt. Robert L. Howze, 8th Cavalry, Fort Bliss, 
Texas, on “Woodrow” (U. 8S. Government 71X2, Head- 
quarters Troop, 8th Cavalry) % 1% 1 

2. Major J. N. Caperton, Cavalry, U. S. M. A., West 
Point, N. Y., on “Queen’s Own” (U. S. Government 
70Z7, Cavalry Detachment, U. S. M. A.) p | 1 

3. Ist Lt. H. I. Hodes, 4th Cavalry, Fort Meade, 

S. D., on “Monte Carlo” (Officer’s private mount, 
owned by Lieutenant Hodes) 1 1% 21% 

4. Captain J. T. Cole, Cavalry, U. S. M. A., West Point, 
N. Y., on “Buckaroo” (Officer’s private mount, 
owned by Lieutenant Colonel Pierre Lorillard, 

Jr., 0: BR. C.) 
5. Major R. E. McQuillin, 7th Cavalry, Fort Bliss, 
Texas, on “Garry Owen” (U. S. Government 17X9, 
Troop G, 7th Cavalry) 4% 1 514 
The following-named officers also had aggregate penalties of but 514 each for 
the record course (first day’s tryout) : 

Captain J. T. Pierce, 5th Cavalry, Fort Clark, Texas, on “Acrobat” 

Captain R. L. Creed, 5th Cavalry, Fort Clark, Texas, on “Bunkie” 

2d Lt. J. B. Wells, 7th Cavalry, Fort Bliss, Texas, on “Buster” 
Due to an injury received on the first day’s try-out, Captain Pierce was unable 
to compete in the second day’s try-out and was, therefore, eliminated. Captain 
Creed and Lieutenant Wells each had penalties of 644 points on the second 
day (which were not as good as the second day’s score made by Major 
McQuillin, i. e., 144). Captain Creed and Lieutenant Wells were, therefore, 
eliminated from the first five. 


SIXTH CAVALRY SOUTHERN CIRCUIT POLO CHAMPIONS 

TEAM FROM THE REGIMENT competed in the Southern Circuit Polo 

Championship Tournament at Winston-Salem, North Carolina, during 
June. The team was captained by Lieut. T. Q. Donaldson, Jr., and under his 
leadership emerged the victor in the tournament. The following players 
accompanied the team: Captain M. I’. Meador, Lieuts. Donaldson, Culton, 
Ladue and Ireland. 


to 


to 


1% 3% 


Correction 

In the July, 1927, Cavalry Journal, under Topics of the Day—Cavalry 
Board Notes—there appeared on page 477 a photograph entitled Thompson 
Semi-Automatic Rifle, and on page 478 a photograph entitled Garand Semi- 
Automatic Rifle. Through error, the correct titles of these photographs were 
reversed. The photograph on page 477 is of the Garand Semi-Automatic Rifle, 
and that on page 478 is of the Thompson Semi-Automatic Rifle. 
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SUMMER CAMPS AT FORT MYER 
HE 305th and 308th Cavalry had in August a two weeks’ period of active 
duty with the 2nd Squadron, 3rd Cavalry, at Fort Myer, Virginia. 
Practically all of the personnel declared that the camp was the finest that they 
have ever attended. 
These regiments are imbued with the true cavalry spirit. They absorbed 
instruction, and were real and enthusiastic horsemen. 
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Lieut. E. A. Towne, 305th Cav., at Pistol and Saber Work 


A horseshow was held on Saturday, August 20th, in the post riding hall. 
The equestrian championship for the E. E. Young Trophy was won by Capt. 
B. H. Minnich, 308th Cavalry, and the prize for jumping by Capt. Max 
Livingston, 305th Cavalry. 

All reserve officers were given the opportunity to qualify with the rifle, 
pistol and saber, and made the most of it, as was shown by the final results. 

The R. O. T. C. from the Virginia Military Institute received six weeks’ 
active duty training during June and July. 

A C. M. T. C. squadron of three troops was trained at the post during 
July and August. 
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THE EIGHTH CAVALRY POLO TEAM 


HE EIGHTH CAVALRY POLO TEAM was picked to represent Fort Bliss in the 
- southwestern circuit tournament in San Antonio last spring. It was the 
same team which last fall won the division championship. The team not only 
won the circuit championship, and the circuit cup, but also won the low goal 
championship in the San Antonio tournament. 
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The Eighth Cavalry Polo Team 

Left to Right: Lieut. Collier, Capt. Davis, Lieut. Thompson and Maj. Brown. 

When the Fort Bliss team went east to play in the inter-circuit tourna- 
ment it was the Eighth Cavalry team complete: Lieut. Collier at one; Capt. 
Davis at two; Lieut. Thomson at three; and Major J. K. Brown, team captain, 
at back. 

Preparatory to going to Narragansett Pier to participate in the inter- 
circuit tournament, the team stopped off in Colorado Springs and picked up 
a couple of additional trophies, namely the Broadmoor Polo Association 
trophy, and the eight goal event of the Broadmoor tournament. The team 
later won its way to the finals of the inter-circuit tournament, in which it was 
defeated by a civilian-army team from Cleveland, Ohio, and won the 12-goal 
tournament by defeating the Cavalry School Team in the finals. 
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ATHLETIC GAMES AT FORT RINGGOLD 
By JOHN P. SCOTT, Captain 12th Cavalry 
LD FORT RINGGOLD donned its best bib and tucker last week and proceeded 
to do its stuff just to show the world that age means nothing down here 
on the border, also to test out the co-operation of the civil and military folks 
in this vicinity. The result was a huge success and everyone who came to see 
the events was impressed with the pest and the high class of sports and athletic 
events put on by the Athletic and Jockey Club of Fort Ringgold, under the 
supervision of Lieut. Col. Levi G. Brown, the post commander. 

The entire week of August 7th to 14th, inclusive, was filled with inter- 
esting events, including the polo tournament and baseball series between teams 
from Fort Ringgold and Fort McIntosh, races, boxing and horseshow. All 
during the week the crowds were treated to some very wonderful stunt flying 
by our Kelly Field airmen. 

The polo tournament, played on alternate days with the baseball games, 
was the best class of polo ever played on the local field and was greatly 
appreciated by the crowds that thronged the park daily. Fort Ringgold won 
both of these series after some hard and fast playing much to the joy of their 
Rio Grande Valley friends who came up to root for the home teams. 

The boxing bouts were held at the polo field on the evening of August 
12th, the ring being constructed and lighted especially for the occasion. There 
was not a vacant seat in the grandstand and standing room was at a premium. 


The fights were fast and interesting, the decisions were about evenly divided 
between the representatives of the two posts. 


The horseshow took place the following afternoon in Ringgold’s Field of 
Mars, which was all dressed up for the occasion. There were twelve events, 
consisting of the usual classes, all of which were hotly contested. The fine 
condition of animals, equipment and of horsemanship was commented upon by 
most everyone present. The cups and ribbons awarded in each class represents 
the hard work of those who went in to win. 


The races staged on Ringgold’s half-mile track were picturesque and 
exciting and represented the finest horseflesh in this section. The track was 
in excellent shape and fast. Most of the races kept the grandstand on their 
feet, a dark horse winning by a nose one of the handsome trophies presented 
by the Athletic and Jockey Club. 


MOUNTED SPORTS, SECOND CAVALRY 

N JUNE 81TH, the two races that were postponed on May 30th were run. 

The Second Dragoons produced the winner of the five furlong flat race, 
Lieutenant DeBardeleben winning with his black gelding Gallant Boy. In the 
three mile steeplechase, won by the Department of Horsemanship’s El Supremo, 
ridden by Capt. Murray H. Ellis, Lieut. Wofford finished second on Diplomat, 
while Major Whiting’s Descendant, ridden by Private Henry C. Baumgarten 
of Troop G was third. 
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The regimental polo team, consisting of Major Franklin, Capt. Berg, 
Lieut. Wofford, Lieut. Johnson and Lieut. DeBardeleben, left for Fort Leaven- 
worth, on June 9th to play in the Rocky Mountain Tournament. The Dragoons 
acquitted themselves creditably and fought their way to the finals, to lose by a 
close score to the Cavalry School team. During the week of July 24th to 29th, 
a team consisting of Lieut. Col. John K. Herr, Capt. Joe C. Rogers, Lieut. Paul 
C. Febiger, Major Elkin L. Franklin, Lieut. Wofford and Lieut. Dewey went 
to Kansas City to play a series of three games with the Kansas City Country 
Club. All three games were won by the Second. 

Troops A and C put on a very interesting exhibition of silent drill and 
rough riding respectively while the American Legion Convention was in session 
here. 

FORT SHERIDAN HORSE SHOW 
HE ANNUAL FORT SHERIDAN HORSE SHOW was held on Friday and Saturday, 
July 15th and 16th, 1927, in the outside show ring on the post. The 
proceeds are to be donated to the Army Relief Society, for the education of 
soldiers’ children and other post charities. 

The show is a member of the Association of American Horse Shows, Inc., 
and the North Shore Circuit, which comprises the Milwaukee Horse Show, 
the Lake Forest Horse Show, and the Fort Sheridan Horse Show. It is held 
at the height of the season each year and is one of the outstanding events of 
the summer. This year’s show had a record entry list, excellent attendance, 
and was pronounced a success in every way. 

There were thirty-eight classes in all with a prize list worth in excess of 
$2,000. There were harness classes for both horses and ponies, saddle classes 
for both three and five gaited horses, polo classes, childrens’ classes, the usual 
hunter and jumper classes, and saddle, harness and jumping classes for the 
military personnel. 


RACING IN THE FOURTEENTH CAVALRY 


URING THE PAST SUMMER, horse racing has become one of the favorite 
D sports at Fort Des Moines, Iowa, the home station of the Fourteenth 
Cavalry. The races are run on a turf track laid out around the outside of the 
polo field and, in spite of the fact that the turns are not banked, thereby 
necessitating a slight check on the turns, exceedingly good time has been 
made. 7. NV. 7., the thirteen year old favorite of Headquarters Troop, made the 
four furlongs in fifty-one flat. 

The races are held each Wednesday and Saturday, varying in length from 
a quarter to a half mile. Both flat races and steeplechases are run. Early in 
the season, the troops were requested to comb their outfits for possible running 
horses and to enter the same in the try-outs. The interest of the troopers was 
most gratifying. From the large number turned out, ten or twelve excellent 
horses have been picked. Organizations soon adopted colors and equipped 
their jockies in jackets and caps of the same. Enthusiasm and competition 
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between organizations has become exceedingly keen and, as the horses come 
down the stretch, enthusiasm reaches fever pitch. 

In addition to the races run at home, horses have been sent to the Corps 
Area Race Meet at Omaha, Nebraska, and to the County Fair at Indianola, 
lowa, and in both cases performed very creditably. At Omaha, Lieut. W. L. 
Weinaug on 7. N. 7. won first in the four furlong steeplechase and, second in 
the four furlong flat race on the same horse, Lieut. I. D. White on Charley 
coming in fourth in the four furlong flat. At Indianola. our horses fell into 
fast company, many of the entries for the Iowa State Fair which was a few 
weeks off “making” the county fair. In spite of the fast company, our riders 
carried off several places. 

As a result of picking horses from line organizations for running, it has 
been found that the fast horses run to type. There is apparently no use picking 
a horse that does not run to type and action. 


MOUNTED SPORTS, TWENTY-SIXTH CAVALRY 


HE ANNUAL STOTSENBURG SPORTS CARNIVAL was held in the latter part of the 

month of December. Members of the regiment won the majority of 
events in the horse show, gaining thereby permanent possession of the Pacific 
Commercial Company Cup. 

During the month of February, Troop G, Captain Pride, was on temporary 
duty at the Manila Carnival. Their exhibition included monkey drill and saber 
work and it always drew a large crowd. The model camp in the vicinity of 
the Manila Hotel attracted many visitors. 

The Army Horseshow held during the Carnival was a walk away for the 
26th Cavalry .The officers team, Captains Stickman, Shafer, Hayden and 
Gallier, won practically all events, but first place in officers’ jumping. 

A polo tournament took place in Manila at the same time. Both senior 
and junior tournaments were won by the 26th Cavalry teams. The Easter 
Tournament held at Camp Stotsenburg proved to be a repetition of the 
previous one held in Manila. . 

The “A” team was composed of the following officers: Captain Shafer 1, 
Lt. Noble 2, Lt. Hine 3, Col. Martin 4. “B” team: Lt. Yale 1, Lt. Walker 2, 
Lt. Rehm 3, Capt. Haydon 4. 

Troop F, Captain Haydon, trained the last shipment of remounts received 
in February. After 7 weeks’ instruction, all remounts were ridden in a full 
pack review. 


The Far Eastern Polo Tournament was held during the latter part of 
May and the early part of June. The Manila Polo Club defeated the 1st team, 
4-3 in the semi-finals, and won the tournament by defeating the Division 
Headquarters Team. The “B” team lost its: opening game to the Fort 
McKinley Greens, 6-4. The Department Team, Manila, won this tournament 
by defeating the 24th Field Artillery (PS). 

















CAVALRY ACTIVITIES 


CHICAGO MILITARY TOURNAMENT 
HE TROOPS of the 1st Squadron, 14th Cavalry, played a leading role at the 
Military Tournament held at Soldiers Field, Chicago, I1., on June 24th, 
25th, and 26th. The “War Show” as it was called by the local press, was 
sponsored by the 317th Cavalry, 65th Cavalry Division, Col. Tryygve Siqueland, 
commanding. It was a success from all viewpoints, large crowds witnessing 
the four performances. 
Troop A, Capt. E. M. Barnum commanding, gave a monkey drill. Troop 
B, Capt. C. A. Pierce commanding, put on an exhibition of cossack riding, and 
Troop C, Capt. T. W. Ligon commanding, held the attention of the crowd with 
a saddle drill. 





Troops of First Squadron, Fourteenth Cavalry 


In addition to the regular demonstrations there were several individual 
competitions at each performance. These included an officers’ jumping class, 
a polo bending race, a polo game between the officers of the squadron and the 
North Shore Polo Cub, rescue races, Roman races and a competition for the 
enlisted men of the squadron on the regulation saber course. Prizes were 
awarded each day to the winners of the events. 

The grand finale of the show was a spectacular military demonstration, 
depicting the assault of a German strong point. The troops of the squadron 
furnished the assault echelon. They were supported by 387mm and light 
artillery fire. The enemy was represented by troops and an enormous amount 
of fireworks. Smoke screens were laid, and the successive concentrations of 
our own artillery were most realistically shown. 
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Five Years in Turkey By Liman von Sanpers, General of Cavalry. 325 pp. 
Illustrations and Maps. The U. S. Naval Institute, Annapolis, Md. $3.50. 

Originally published in Germany in 1920, an English edition of this work is now for 
the first time made available through the enterprise of the U. S. Naval Institute. 

Much literature has been published giving the Allied viewpoint of the Dardenelles, 
Palestine, and other campaigns in the Near East, but comparatively little has appeared 
from the Turkish side. Five Years in Turkey is of special interest because it is written 
by the commander of the Turkish forces in the Dardanelles campaign and the iatter part 
of the campaign in Palestine. 

Arriving in Constantinople December 14, 1913, at the head of a German military 
mission, the author was there in this capacity at the outbreak of the World War and 
remained until the collapse of Turkey in October, 1918. 

The military mission was primarily for advisory purposes, but General von Sanders 
himself exercised command, and for much of the time was in command of an army. At 
the Dardanelles he was in command of all the Turkish land forces. His conduct of the 
campaign is an excellent example of the defense of a coast line. As feints were made 
various points by the British, there was much uncertainty as to where the main effort 
would take place. The situation was met by holding the advance positions lightly and 
maintaining strong reserves at strategical points. Shortage of artillery and ammunition 
greatly handicapped the Turks, and for this reason von Sanders deserves the more credit 
for the masterly defense he put up. Had the British but known of the shortage of artillery 
ammunition and continued some of their offensives a few hours longer, the result of the 
“campaign might have been quite different. 

From March, 1918, until the end of the war, General von Sanders was in command 
of the Turkish army group on the Palestine front. Some accounts of the campaign might 
lead one to believe that it was a triumphal march for the British. Without detracting 
in the slightest degree from the glory of Allenby and his gallant troops, it would appear 
that between March 1st and September 19th, 1918, the Turks provided many a hard nut 
to crack. 

An outstanding impression derived from the book is the military incapacity of the 
Turkish higher command and their disregard for the fundamental principles of logistics. 
Another was the constant and inept interference by the Turkish authorities with General 
von Sanders and the military mission. Enver Pasha, the Minister of War, appointed 
himself Chief of Staff, and later vice-generalissimo of the Turkish armies. Enver’s 
egotism and the machinations of some mysterious influence at Constantinople resulted 
in the issue of a number of unreasonable and humiliating orders to the head of the 
mnilitary mission. Consequently von Sanders was kept busy resigning his command and 
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asking for the relief of his mission. However, his efforts to escape from an almost in- 
tolerable situation were in vain, for in cases where Enver did not countermand the 
objectionable orders, the German Emperor stepped in and compelled General von Sanders 
to retain his post. 

Military operations in the Near East, with which the author had no direct connection, 
are described briefly but sufficiently for continuity and to show their relation to the 
events in other theaters. 

Every library on the World War should contain this book. 


We By Cuarrtes A. LinpspercH. 318 pp. Illustrated. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. $2.50. 

It undoubtedly required considerable persuasion to induce America’s air ambassador 
to write the story of his life and of his great achievement. With no literary training 
it was probably with many misgivings that he undertook the task. He did so, and made a 
success of it quite in line with his accomplishment of other tasks undertaken. The 
matter-of-fact manner in which Lindbergh tells his story is characteristic of him, and 
has a charm all its own. 

Those who have referred to the author as “lucky” and as “a flying fool” will have to 
revise their estimates after reading this book. From the very beginning of his flying 
career, Lindbergh seems to have undertaken every enterprise only after most careful 
preparation. This was the case in his trans-Atlantic flight. The unostentatious way in 
which he went about it, in contrast to the wide publicity enjoyed by other flyers ‘with the 
same goal in mind, had much to do with the popular misconception of his temperament. 

Thanks to the press, the reading public is quite familiar with the principal features 
of the author’s life. This does not, however, lesson one’s enjoyment of Lindbergh’s own 
description of his early barnstorming days, his army flying training in Texas, his air mail 
adventures, and the final climax of his epoch making flight to Paris. As heretofore 
indicated. whether as a barnstormer he is flying a plane of ancient vintage, or is stunting 
in the latest type of army pursuit ship, one is impressed by his methodical preparation 
and his calmness in emergencies. In these respects his New York to Paris flight was an 
outstanding example. 

To the adult this book will appeal as an interesting account of the career of an 
exceptional character and the description of a wonderful feat. To the youthful reader 
it will, in addition, be an inspiration. No one can read this story of Lindbergh’s life 
without understanding why he has been referred to as an intelligent, industrious, energetic, 
dependable, purposeful, aud self-reliant character. 


The Services of Supply By Gen. Jounson Hacoop. Houghton Milfflin Company. $5. 
Reviewed by A. J. O. Culbertson, in the New York Sun 


“The Services of Supply,’ is one of the most important revelations in the way of a 
story from the inner circle that has come from the pen of an American general officer. 

Following the declaration of war “the whole General Staff and War Department 
generally fell like a house of cards,” and a new organization had to be built while the 
war was going on. “The bureau that bore the heaviest burden, the Quartermaster Corps, 
promptly collapsed.” 


Reshaping a workable machine was a tremendous task. But it was accomplished, 
and by the men who had seen and been a party to the unwieldy and futile efforts of the 
old organization. 

After going to France with combat troops Gen.. Hagood was finally made chief of 
staff of the services of supply. From the time he took hold there were order, regularity 
and a certainty of performance. Two million men were sent to France and clothed, fed 
and housed at a standard far above the average. 
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General Hagood describes the formation of the services of supply in France and the 
men who had a hand init. “Were they, as has been hinted,” he asks, “men of second-rate 
ability who were not good enough at the front, pottering in the rear, doing chores behind 
the lines?” 

“No!” is his answer. “They were the best America had. Dawes, Atterbury, Carty, 
Davison, D'Olier, Straight and Thayer were not looking around for scrubs to help them 
out.” 

“In one case,” General Hagood relates, “G. H. Q. asked if a certain general officer 


was not qualified to command a division, and the answer was, ‘Yes, but he could not be 
spared’ from the services of supply.” 

In support of his assertion that a great many of the men sent back to the S. O. 8. 
from the front were condemned unjustly, the author cites the example of a colonel who 
was sent back to him. He was afterward returned to his regiment and given a D. S. C., 
and his brigade commander was relieved for having relieved him. 

With the great task performed, the army central organization in Washington is 
pictured as having slipped back into the old ways of diversified responsibility and 
duplication of effort. In the final chapter the author describes the present condition of 
the War Department and offers a plan for a solid, authoritative and competent central 
organization, one which would stand the stress of another war. 

General Hagood gives a remarkably clear, straightforward analysis of everything le 
describes. He sees things and goes to the heart of them. There are no halts for breath, 
no flounderings, no irrelevancies. He has the laconic manner of the soldier and the style 


of the skilled writer. 


A History of the Royal Army Veterinary Corps, 1796-1919 By Masor-Generar 
Sik Frepertck Situ, K. C. M. G., C. B. 260 pp. Dlustrated. Bailliere, Tindall 
and Cox, London. 21 shillings, net. 

The more or less indefinite status for many years of veterinarians in our service had 
a counterpart in the experience of these specialists in the British army, and extended 
over a much greater period of time. In the latter, the farrier was the progenitor of the 
veterinary surgeon. In addition to his duties in connection with the care of horses, the 
farrier had that of inflicting corporal punishment on offenders, and was informed before- 
hand that if he failed in his duty, he would himself be punished. .In order to keep him 
attentive to his work as farrier, if a horse was lamed through careless shoeing, the farrier 
himself received corporal punishment, and was confined until the horse was sound. Such 
a regulation might have a salutary effort on some horseshoers of our day. 

Edward Coleman, F. R. S., is given the credit for bringing the veterinary service into 
existence. In 1796 a veterinary college was established and provision made for attach- 
ment of veterinary surgeons to cavalry organizations. At first these had only warrant 
rank and for a time the class of men appointed left much to be desired. Soon it was 
urged that “they should be appointed in the same way as human surgeons, that they 
should be commissioned officers, that they should rank as gentlemen.” This was done 
in 1797. 

The first regulations dealing with the transportation of horses by sea appeared in 
1813. They are interesting as introducing the sponging of the face and nostrils with 
vinegar in bad weather, and the giving of nitre with the food, fetishes which remained in 
the regulations for seventy or eighty years. 

In 1818 a Register of Sick and Lame Horses was introduced, which was to be 
frequently inspected by the commanding officer, and produced at all inspections of the 


regiment. 

Veterinarians at first had much to learn. One of some prominence never throughout 
his life recognized a case of acute laminitis; he always attributed it to an affection of the 
back. They also had other shortcomings. In 1828. the Veterinarian stated: “The type 
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of man sent as veterinary surgeon to some cavalry regiments was such that he was not 
permitted to mess with the officers.” At the end of the year 1854 there occurred in India 
a case of two lieutenants of a native cavalry regiment striking a veterinary officer and 
attempting to throw him out of a window. The type of veterinary surgeons and their 
professional knowledge improved and they rendered very satisfactory service in the 
Crimean War and the Indian Mutiny. In the Abyssinian Campaign of 1867, for the first 
time, an effort was made to deal with casualties among animals by the establishment of 
hospitals. 

An Army Veterinary School was established in 1880, due largely to the efforts of 
Major-General Sir Frederick Fitzwygram, commanding the cavalry brigade at Aldershot, 
and himself a member of the profession. 

In 1881 the discovery was made in India by Dr. Evans, Army Veterinary Department, 
of the presence in the blood of horses and camels afflicted with “surra,” of large flagellated 
organisms, since named trypanosoma. Twenty years later our service had the “surra” 
problem to solve in the Philippines. 

At the beginning of the Boer War in 1899, the veterinary service was in a bad way. 
There was no provision of any kind for the care of sick animals in the field, the hospitals 
having been done away with. This circumstance and subsequent defective organization 
and administration resulted in an appalling loss of animals. This experience led to an 
effective reorganization after the war. 

In 1903, veterinary surgeons were given non-compound rank for the first time, and 
promotion was accelerated. 

Officers of the mounted services will find much of interest in this work in regard to 
the evolution of horseshoeing and the care of sick and wounded animals. 


Bridle Wise A Key to Better Hunters—Better Ponies By Lr. Cor. 8S. G. GotpscHMpT. 
Large quarto. 157 pp. Plates by Lionel Edwards. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $5.00. 

This handsome volume may, as stated in the preface, “be regarded as a reasoned plea 
for the revival of the old system of English equitation, which insisted on balance and 
control, in a saddle horse, combined with the utmost freedom of forward movements.” 
It does not pretend to be a complete manual of equitation and many of the principles laid 
down are old. Some are new and reasonable. Since the book covers the whole field of 
training of a polo pony or hunter from ‘the unbroken animal to the finished product, it 
is especially useful to one who has in mind the training of a green prospect for either 
of these specialized functions. 

Contrary to the general belief, Colonel Goldschmidt is of the opinion that a polo 
pony has no fondness for the game and that all ponies, even the most brilliant, play polo 
under compulsion. On the other hand, he states that the only work to which a horse can 
be put from which it derives any pleasure, and in which it takes any personal interest, 
is fox hunting. 

As a pre-requisite to proper training, the author lays great stress on an under- 
standing of the psychology of the horse. This feature is frequently lost sight of, and 
probably accounts for many animals being spoiled in breaking or training. 

Chapters on the handling of the young horse, long-rein driving, mounting and dis- 
mounting, bits and bitting, and teaching a horse to obey the aids, bring the young animal 
up to the point where specialized training for hunting or polo should begin. The chapters 
on these two subjects are very comprehensive. Other chapters deal with special training 
for the show ring, correction of vices, stable management, hints on buying horses and 
ponies, cruelty in training and sport, ete. 


Twenty-seven full page plates by Lionel Edwards and seventy-nine drawings add 
much to the value of the book. 
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The Evolution of the Horse By Frepertck B. Loomis. 230 pp. Marshall Jones Co., 
Boston. $3.00. 


Reviewe:’ by Major N. B. Briscoe 


We have more or less all heard the rumor that the horse was once an animal about 
the size of a fox and had five toes. Professor Loomis, an authority on mineralogy and 
geology, has written a book that explains most interestingly the various steps in the 
development of the modern horse from this queer ancestor. 

The ancestral lines are traced through toes and teeth. The former are sloughed off, 
and the latter increase in length, strength, composition and construction. In fact most 
of us are familiar with cups, stars, hooks, etc., but give up our efforts at aging when 
all the cups are gone, even when we have the horse present. Professor Loomis can tell 
the age of a horse that died ten million years ago by seeing one fossil tocth. 

His attitude towards time is well shown in the chapter on Where Are Fossil Horses 
Found?, when he states, “On portions of the stage the climate changes from tropical to 
arctic, and oscilates rapidly (in periods of about a hundred thousand years) from one 
extreme to the other.” Hundred thousand year oscillations are certainly rapid, but the 
account in another chapter of putting bandages on an old horse in order to get him 
home is particularly interesting when the age of the horse is given as twelve million 

ears. 

To those seeking names for horses the book provides a number of jaw breakers, anid 
while the familiar “bone head” is absent we do find a “moss back.” 

The lessons in geology that can be learned as an incident to tracing the horse are 
well worth while and a number of sections well known to the cavalry in particular are 
described, such as “bad lands,” and rim rock formations. 

Fundamentalists are warned that the chapter on evolution will give them no mean 
job if they try to reply. 

A most readable, interesting and instructive book, presenting scientific facts that 
should be known to every educated man, and horse facts that are useful to horsemen. 


The Story of the Battles of Gettysburg By James K. P. Scorr. 273 pp. Illustrations 
and Maps. The Telegraph Press, Harrisburg, Pa. $2.00. 

This volume is the first of a trilogy dealing with the battle of Gettysburg, and describes 
the first day’s fight and the operations leading up to it. The author has for many years 
made an intensive study of the battle—much of the time on the field itself—and has 
checked his work with the official records of the Union and Confederate armies. The 
accuracy of his statements may therefore be depended upon. 

Most readers are familiar with the main features of the battle. While the author, 
who was a member of the First Pennsylvania Cavalry during the war, is not an authority 
on tactics or strategy, his detailed account of troop movements and operations should be 
of considerable value to anyone making a study of the battle. 


Your Money’s Worth By Sruart CuAse ann F. J. ScHtiInK. 267 pp. The MacMillan 
Company, New York. $2.50. 

This book is a plea for more scientific purchasing, especially on the part of the 
ultimate consumer. 

One of the authors is a director of the Labor Bureau, Inc. and was formerly on the 
staff of the Federal Trade Commission. The other is Assistant Secretary of the American 
Engineering Standards Committee, and was formerly on the staff of the National Bureau 
of Standards. They should therefore be thoroughly competent to discuss the subject of 


which they write. 
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The increasing complexity of modern business, with its fanciful advertising, high 
powered salesmen, fevered competition, and even downright misrepresentation, has reduced 
the purchaser to the condition of a confused Alice in Wonderland, ignorant alike of what, 
where and how to buy. 

Many “brand” products are mentioned by name as being of short weight, too high 
priced or misrepresented. Others are alluded to without being mentioned. Not only patent 
medicines, but many common household products as well, receive their share of censure. 

The solution of these evils lies, according to the authors, in standardization of many 
articles, purchasing by specifications, extension of the work of such agencies as the 
Bureau of Standards and the American Medical Association, and by the education 
generally of the ultimate consumer, for whom a list of guides to proper purchasing is 
laid down. 

The book is worth your money. 


A Guide to the American Battlefields in Europe By Amertcan Batrie Monv- 
MENTS COMMISSION. 274 pp. Superintendent of Documents, Washington. $:.75. 

This book, prepared by the commission of which General Pershing himself is, the 
head, is without doubt one of the most authoritative guide books ever published. 

The first chapter is devoted to a very brief description of the World War te May 29, 
1918. The next four chapters, which constitute the bulk of the volume and its main 
yalue as a guide book, take up in turn the American operations in the Aisne-Marne, the 
St. Mihiel, the Meuse-Argonne, and the Champagne regions. The remaining chapters, 
which are comparatively short, describe the American operations north of Paris, sector 
occupation by American divisions, the services of supply, the naval operations, American 
cemeteries in France, American monument projects, the cperations after the armistice, 
and general information. 

tach of the four main chapters referred to includes a brief non-technical description 
of the American operations in the region, accurate instructions with, in three cases, a 
colored road map of a recommended tour of the region concerned, and a list of additional 
places of interest in the vicinity. 

In a pocket in the back of the book are found three excellent contoured maps showing 
in colors the operations of each of the American divisions in the Aisne-Marne, the St. 
Mihiel, and the Meuse-Argonne regions. A novel feature of these maps is that a sufficient 
number of pages have been cut from the book to allow the maps to go in the pocket with- 
out causing the binding to bulge. 

The greatest care has been exercised to insure absolute accuracy in the descriptions 
of operations, all available official records and officers commanding in the field having 
been consulted either directly or by letter. 

There are 500 pictures, selected from 100,000 in the official files of the United States, 
England, France and Germany. 

The extremely low price of the book in its handsome red fabricoid cover is sufficient 
to defray only the actual cost of the printing. 


United States Polo Association Year Book, 1927 164 pp. U. S. Polo Association. 

The 1927 Polo Year Book contains a short editorial, a review of polo in 1926, short 
articles on grasses for polo fields and umpiring, and accounts of all the important 
tournaments including the intercollegiate, open, junior, inter-circuit, twelve goal, and 
Monty Waterbury tournaments, with scores of the principal matches in the different 
circuits. There is an article on army polo, and excellent photographs of the 1924 Inter- 
national Match, the Yale Team, the Hurricanes, the Fort Leavenworth Team, the Army 
Team, the Meadowbrook—Army Team,‘the Eleventh Cavalry Team. the Sixth Cavalry 
Team, the Argentine Team, the Austin Poio Club Team, and Judy, the best polo pony of 
the year. 
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The book also contains a list of member clubs, a diagrammatie arrangement of 
member clubs by circuits, a plan of a polo field, the constitution and by-laws of the 
Association, a handicap list, and the polo rules. 


A Manual of Equitation By Tur Acapemic Division, THE Cavatry Scuoor. 130 pp. 
300k Department, The Cavalry School, Fort Riley. $1.00. 

This is a paper covered manual which brings together under one cover the material 
found in Training Regulations 50-45, Instruction Mounted Without Arms, Training 
Regulations 360-10, Training Remounts, and the 1912 French Manual of Equitation. 

The stilted English of the translation from the French is happily missing, while the 
material of the two Training Regulations is preserved. 

Subjects, which are treated more thoroughly than in the three sources mentioned 
above, are articles of equipment and their use, the gaits, a table of errors and their causes 
in jumping, riding hall customs, and specifications for a Hitchcock pen. The keynote of 
the pamphlet is simplicity, brevity and clarity. Matters of a purely military nature have 


been omitted. 


The Rasp, 1927 By Tue Rasp Boarp. 314 pp. The Cavalry School, Fort Riley. $2.50. 

This is the Year Book of the Cavalry School. 

In addition to the usual dedications, descriptions of the classes and of the various 
school departments and activities, the Rasp this year contains a statement of the mission 
of the Cavalry School by the Assistant Commandant, descriptions of the Grant National 
Steeplechase by Captain Charles Wharton, and of the blue grass country by Captain C. B. 
Byrd, an article on conditioning ponies by Major L. A. Beard, one on conditioning horses 
by Captain H. N. Beeman, and a translation from the French on the education of the colt. 

There is a section devoted to the activities of the cavalry service in which most of the 
Regular and National Guard cavalry organizations and one Reserve cavalry division are 
represented. 

The book is replete with photographs, drawings and humorous material, mostly of a 
local nature. The inevitable Honor Roll is, of course, included. 

The 1927 Rasp is a worthy memorial to the year’s accomplishments at the Cavalry 
School. 


The Cavalry Journal (Great Britain) July, 1927 

The July issue of the British Cavalry Journal is a very excellent one and contains 
several artcles of special interest to American cavalry officers. 

Chief among these is a description of Recent Changes in Cavalry Organization, which 
include the abolition of the Cavalry Depot at Canterbury, at least in peace times, the 
reduction of the number of Saber Squadrons (our troops) in the cavalry regiment (our 
squadron in strength) from three to two, the abolition of the Hotchkiss gun (which 
corresponds to our machine rifle), the formation and mechanization of a Vickers heavy 
machine gun squadron in each regiment, and the mechanization of the 1st Line Transport. 
These changes were briefly enumerated under “Topics of the Day” in the July, 1927, 
American Cavalry Journal. American officers will find in this article at least one 
solution, which is now a fait accompli with the British, of each of the organization 
preblems most frequently under discussion in our own service. 

In Part III, the conclusion, of Where Cavairu Stands Today, Major H. V. S. Char- 
rington, M. C., 12th Royal Lancers, concludes that the future value of cavalry will be 
found, not in its use in large bedies on independent missions, but in small bodies as a 
purely infantry auxiliary, in the role of infantry divisional, brigade and battalion cavalry. 
The author states that cavalry should henceforth be organized and trained with this 
Major G. LeQ. Martel, D. S. O., M. C., R. E., in an article entitled Small 


end in view. 
Tanks and Cavalry, draws a rather fanciful picture of an independent flanking move- 


ment of a completely motorized force of all arms. 
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A short biographical sketch of the life and career of Major General J. E: B. Stuart, 
the Confederate Cavalry Leader, by Colonel H. C. Wylly, C. B., will appeai to Americans. 
There is also an excellent and very complete descriptive article on The Cavalry of the 
Italian Army, by Colonel W. F. Blaker, D. 8S. O., O. B. E. 

The Cavalry Action at Jaraslarvice, 21st August, 1914, presents the Austrian side of 
the fight at Volchkovtsy, the Russian version of which is concluded in this issue of our 
Journal. Under the caption The Chinese Puzzle are reprinted several illustrations from 
Brigadier General H. J. Reilly's article, Chinese Cavalry Produce a Decisive Victory, 
which appeared in the January, 1927, issue of our Journal. 


Revue de Cavalerie (France) May-June, 1927. 
Reviewed by Major W. E. Shipp, Cavalry 

In an article entitled The Spanish Cavalry on the Eve of the International Horse 
Show at Madrid, the author, Z...., covers the changes which have taken place in the 
Spanish Cavalry since the publication of the articles on this subject in the September- 
October, 1926, issue of the same review. The reductions made in the Spanish Cavalry for 
budgetary reasons have not affected the tactical employment of the arm which was 
outlined in the previous article. 

The three regiments of chasseurs in Morocco have been consolidated into a single 
regiment, which will be the reserve of the Moroccan Cavalry. The loss of Spanish 
regiments in this territory will be largely compensated for by the formation of native 
units. 

The twenty-seven regiments in Spain have been retained, but at a reduced cost. These 
regiments are divided into three types: A, B and ©. The eleven type A regiments have 
4 saber squadrons of 3 platoons of 3 squads each, 1 machine gun squadron of 2 platoons, 
and a depot squadron. The eight regiments of type B have 2 saber squadrons, 1 machine 
gun platoon, 1 cadre group of 2 squadrons, and a depot squadron. Those of type C have 
a saber squadron of 4 platoons of 3 squads each, 1 cadre squadron, and 1 depot squadron 
for the regiment and reserve region from which it is recruited in time of war. 

Reserve regiments have been suppressed, as well as the instruction group of Caraban- 
chel. The Royal Escort (1 squadron) has not been changed. 

The Office of the Inspector General of the Peninsular Cavalry has been maintained. 
The five “independent” brigades, in each of which there are two type A regiments, except 
in the 4th Brigade (Barcelona) which has three regiments of dragoons, have also been 
retained. 

It is probable that, in case of mobilization, the brigades will be formed into divisions, 
and that at least one regiment will be withdrawn from the 4th Brigade for use with 
mountain chasseurs. 

The Sanitary Service has formed a motor section for use with the independent 
cavalry on mobilization. The 2nd Engineer Regiment has one mounted company in peace, 
which in war will be used with the cavalry. 

The type B regiments will furnish the divisionai cavalry for 16 divisions, and it will 
probably, with the assistance of the type C regiments, furnish the divisional cavalry for 
the second and third line divisions. In peace, the type C regiments furnish orderlies and 
escorts for various headquarters. 

The peace strength of the squadrons is given by the following table: 

Officers N.C. O.’s and Men Horses 


Saber squadrons of types AandB................. 5 98 95 
Saber squadrons of type C ............. iY ae ne Oe 125 122 
Cadre saber squadrons of types Band C........... 2 20 13 
Machine gun squadrons of type A ................ 3 87 76 
Depot squadron of typesAandB.................. 2 e — 


Depot squadron of type C ........ is de a Ra ge ee ee 15 a 
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Pending the adoption of a Spanish machine rifle, the Hotchkiss is used. The allotment 
of other arms remains the same. 

In the remainder of the article, the author treats of the reduction of the Remount 
Service, the promotion and discharge of cavalry officers, the excellent showing the Spanish 
team made at the Nice and other foreign horse shows, and at the Madrid horse show. 


The Remount July, 1927 

The Remount for July contains several articles of interest to cavalry officers. 

Steeplechasing Around Boston—Yesterday and Today, by Newell Bent, describes 
some of the events of as early as 1865, as well as of the spring meeting of 1927. It is 
interesting to note that the meeting at the Country Club at Brooklyne, in which army 
officers have competed in the past, are apparently to be revived. 

Mr. Louie A. Beard, formerly captain of the Army Polo Team, in Hardy Life 
Necessary for Foals, gives some useful hints to owners on the care and conditioning of 
future mounts. 

Colonel R. Van Agnew, in an article called Equilibrim, takes exception to Major 
Smalley’s ideas on balance, stating that “collection,” not “extension,” is the basis of 
all equilibrim, or balance, in horses. 


The Field Artillery Journal July-August, 1927 

This issue of the Field Artillery Journal contains a very interesting article on 
training polo ponies by Captain Wesley J. White, F. A., who has made quite a name for 
himself in recent years as a polo player and an efficient referee of high class polo games. 
The article, though short, contains many common-sense ideas on the subject, which, if 
faithfully carried out, should result in many fewer ruined polo pony prospects in the army. 








4 


ee ee 








Cavalry Members of Fort Ethan Allen Horse Show Team 











ROSTEP OF REGULAR CAVALRY OFFICERS ON DUTY 
WITH TROOPS 


HEADQUARTERS, FIRST CAVALRY DIVISION—Fort Bliss, Texas 
Brigadier General E. B. Winans, Commanding 


Lieut. Colonel L. S. Carson Major J. B. Coulter 
Major P. R. Davison Captain G. E. Huthsteiner 
Major J. R. Hill First Lieut. W. 8S. Conrow 


HEADQUARTERS, DIVISION SPECIAL TROOPS—Fort Bliss, Texas 
Lieut. Colonel J. E. Gaujot, Commanding 
Captain H. E. Featherstone First Lieut. R. H. Speck 
Captain W. B. Van Auken 


HEADQUARTERS, FIRST CAVALRY BRIGADE—Fort Clark, Texas 
Brigadier General LeRoy Eltinge, Commanding 
Lieut. Colonel H. E. Mitchell Captain C. J. Rohsenberger 
Lieut. Colonel A. H. Mueller Captain L. B. Wyant 
Captain A. E. McIntosh 


FIRST MACHINE GUN SQUADRON—Fort Clark, Texas 
Major S. M. Williams, Commanding 


Captain B. M. Creel Second Lieut. C. V. Morse 
Captain R. R. Maxwell Second Lieut. E. R. Tausch 
Captain J. H. Irving Second Lieut. J. C. Crosthwaite 
Captain C. A. Horger Second Lieut. G. A. Williams 


First Lieut. T. E. Whitehead 


HEADQUARTERS SECOND CAVALRY BRIGADE—Fort Bliss, Texas 
Brigadier General S. D. Rockenbach, Commanding 


Major C. P. Stearns Captain G. S. Finley 
Major A. H. Wilson First Lieut. G. R. McElroy 
Captain P. B. Fryer First Lieut. C. B. Bell 


SECOND MACHINE GUN SQUADRON—Fort Bliss, Texas 
Major J. B. Johnson, Commanding 


Captain W. T. Haldeman First Lieut. E. D. Yerby 
Captain L. C. Frizzell First Lieut. S. Higgins 
Captain H. W. Benson First Lieut. R. H. Darrell 
First Lieut. W. P. Campbell Second Lieut. Joseph Smith 


First Lieut. J. V. Gagne 


FIRST CAVALRY-——Camp Marfa. Texas 
Colonel C. S. Babcock, Commanding 


Lieut. Colonel O. C. Aleshire First Lieut. H. O. Sand 
Major C. L. Stevenson First Lieut. W. L. Hamilton 
Major J. P. Wheeler First Lieut. K. G. Hoge 
Major S. A. Townsend First Lieut. W. L. McEnery 
Major H. T. Applington Second Lieut. P. G. Kendall 
Major H. Polk Second Lieut. R. T. Willson 
Captain L. L. Gocker Second Lieut. E. L. Harrison 
Captain W. C. Gatchell Second Lieut. T. Robinson 
Captain T. D. Wadelton Second Lieut. C. K. Darling 
Captain H. O. Richardson Second Lieut. G. B. Rogers 
Captain D. Hughes, Jr. Second Lieut. B. W. Justice 
Captain W. H. Halstead Second Lieut. C. B. Hutchinson 
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Captain F. Fabri 
Captain H. 8S. Beecher 
Captain H. E. Watkins 


First Lieut. F. W. MaKinney, Jr. 


Second Lieut. A. A. Cavenaugh 
Second Lieut. P. A. Ridge 
Second Lieut. H. M. Zeller, Jr. 


SECOND CAVALRY—Fort Riley, Kansas 
Colonel L. W. Oliver, Commanding 


Lieut. Colonel J. K. Herr 
Major E. M. Whiting 
Major E. L. Franklin 
Major F. Gilbreath 
Captain H. deB. Bruck 
Captain W. T. Hamilton 
Captain R. W. Grow 
Captain T. E. Price 
Captain H. A. Buckly 
Captain J. C. Rogers 
Captain L. LeR. Martin 
Captain J. T. Menzie 
Captain J. B. Casseday 
Captain S. Berg 
Captain B. C. Andrus 
Captain V. W. Batchelor 


First Lieut. J. W. Wofford 
First Lieut. D. Menoher 
First Lieut. P. McK. Martin 
First Lieut. J. H. Phillips 
First Lieut. H. M. Alexander 
First Lieut. F. T. Turner 
First Lieut. F. O. Dewey 
First Lieut. P. C. Febiger 
First Lieut. C. Burgess 
First Lieut. G. S. Armes 
First Lieut. H. I. Hodes 
Second Lieut. J. L. DePew 
Second Lieut. R. M. Barton 
Second Lieut. R. A. Browne 
Second Lieut. W. H. Wood 
Second Lieut. E. J. Doyle 


THIRD CAVALRY (less 1st Squadron)—Fort Myer, Virginia 
Colonel G. V. Henry, Commanding 


Major B. T. Merchant 
Major R. D. Newman 
Captain H. T. Allen, Jr. 
Captain J. G. Boykin 
Captain J. A. Weeks 
Captain J. M. Shelton 
Captain J. W. Cunningham 
Captain S. V. Constant 
Captain L. G. Gibney 


i. 


First Lieut. C. H. Noble 

First Lieut. C. V. Barnum 
First Lieut. G. G. Elms 

First Lieut. G. B. Hudson 
First Lieut. J. B. Cooley 

First Lieut. M. A. Devine, Jr. 
First Lieut. H. B. Waddell 
Second Lieut. C. W. A. Raguse 


FIRST SQUADRON, THIRD CAVALRY—Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont 
Lieut. Colonel W. S. Grant, Commanding 


Major J. E. Stevens 
Captain C. J. Booth 
Captain H. W. Forster 
Captain H. Foster 
Captain R. O. Wright 
Captain W. W. Cox 
Captain A. J. DeLorimier 


Captain A. W. Howard 

First Lieut. R. C. Winchester 
Second Lieut. L. R. Dewey 
Second Lieut. L. A. Duffy 
Second Lieut. H. W. Johnson 
Second Lieut. N. M. Winn 
Second Lieut. F. 8S. Gardner 


FOURTH CAVALRY—Fort Meade, South Dakota 
Colonel O. Latrobe, Jr., Commanding 


Lieut. Colonel W. W. Edwards 
Lieut. Colonel L. W. Prunty 
Major O. Wagner 

Major R. I. Sasse 

Captain C. G. Wall 

Captain E. W. Godbold 
Captain R. N. Atwell 


Captain T. A. Dobyns, Jr. 
Captain W. K. Harrison 
First Lieut. J. T. Ward 
First Lieut. J. K. Sells 
First Lieut.'W. R. Mobley 
First Lieut. G. J. Rawlins 
First Lieut. A. E. Forsyth 
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Captain C. C. Strawn Second Lieut. C. V. Bromley, Jr. 
Captain H. H. Cameron Second Lieut. F. H. Bunnell 
Captain R. A. Isker Second Lieut. R. M. Neal 
Captain D. Becker Second Lieut. H. W. Davison 
Captain D. J. Keane Second Lieut. G. W. West 
Captain C. H. Dayhuff Second Lieut. J. G. Merrick 
Captain J. I. Gibbon Second Lieut. R. H. Bridgman 
Captain J. A. Blankenship Second Lieut. J. O. Murtaugh 


Second Lieut. L. D. Pegg 


FIFTH CAVALRY—Fort Clark, Texas 
Colonel W. B. Scales, Commanding 
Captain H. H. Cheshire 
Captain W. S. Wadelton 
Captain J. N. Greene 
First Lieut. L. N. Smith 
First Lieut. C. Knudsen 


Major K. B. Edmunds 
Major J. A. Robenson 
Major E. O'Connor 
Major J. F. Wall 
Captain R. C. Wells 


Captain A. L. Baylies Second Lieut. C. D. Silverthorne 
Captain C. Cramer Second Lieut. W. J. Bradley 
Captain J. Yuditsky Second Lieut. J. H. Stadler, Jr. 
Captain W. H. Kasten Second Lieut. H. 8. Jernigan 
Captain L. W. Biggs Second Lieut. H. W. Ketchum 
Captain R. 8S. Parker Second Lieut. C. H. Valentine 
Captain R. L. Creed Second Lieut. J. F. M. Kohler 
Captain J. T. Pierce, Jr. Second Lieut. F. L. Ready 
Captain F. H. Barnhart Second Lieut. R. G. Lowe 
Captain G. A. O'Donnell Second Lieut. T. Kalakuka 


Captain W. E. Barott 
SIXTH CAVALRY—Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia 
Colonel T. A. Roberts, Commanding 
Lieut. Colonel 1. N. Cootes First Lieut. L. D. Carter 


Lieut. Colonel G. Kent First Lieut. H. T. Sutton 


Major R. M. Cheney First Lieut. A. Fulton 

Major W. Nalle First Lieut. R. E. Ireland 
Captain O. C. Newell First Lieut. D. Cameron 
Captain H. A. Myers First Lieut. F. deL. Comfort 
Captain C. H. Murphy First Lieut. T. F. Sheehan 
Captain M. F. Meador First Lieut. A. S. J. Stovall, Jr. 
Captain W. A. Haverfield First Lieut. R. L. Freeman 
Captain S. R. Goodwin Second Lieut. L. K. Ladue 
Captain G. A. Goodyear Second Lieut. M. D. Jones, Jr. 
Captain G. X. Cheves Second Lieut. J. L. Ryan, Jr. 
Captain P. C. Clayton Second Lieut. B. L. Riggs 
Captain R. C. Themas Second Lieut. A. M. Miilet, Jr. 
First Lieut. T. Q. Donaldson Second Lieut. W. H. Hunter 


SEVENTH CAVALRY—Fort Bliss, Texas 
Colonel W. M. Connell, Commanding 





Lieut. Colonel H. R. Smalley 
Major Terry Allen 

Major L. A. O'Donnell 
Captain C. O. Griffin 
Captain J. M. Lile 


First Lieut. J. A. Whelen, Jr. 
First Lieut. W. G. Wyman 
First Lieut. M. McD. Jones 
Second Lieut. F. G. Trew 
Second Lieut. Z. W. Moores 
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Captain H. LeR. Branson Second Lieut. F. J. Thompson 
Captain H. E. Dodge Second Lieut. P. C. Hains, 3rd. 
Captain G. P. Cummings Second Lieut. M. B. Crandall 
Captain R. P. Gerfen Second Lieut. A. W. Farwick 
Captain C. D. Garrison Second Lieut. T. L. Harrold 
Captain C. L. Stafford Second Lieut. W. H. Nutter 
Captain V. L. Padgett Second Lieut. D. H. Bratton 
Captain J. R. Finley Second Lieut. S. W. Van Meter 
Captain T. E. Voigt Second Lieut. J. B. Wells 
Captain A. J. Wynne Second Lieut. G. L. Brittingham 


EIGHTH CAVALRY—Fort Bliss, Texas 
Colonel S. McP. Rutherford, Commanding 


Lieut. Colonel G. M. Russell First Lieut. J. H. Collier 

Major A. G. Hixson First Lieut. O. W. Koch 

Major J. K. Brown First Lieut. L. M. Lipman 

Major J. C. F. Tillson First Lieut. B. H. Graban 

Major L. D. Beach Second Lieut. C. J. Harrold 
Captain H. L. Jackson Second Lieut. L. M. Grener 
Captain W. C. Merkel Second Lieut. W. J. Reardon 
Captain P. C. Berlin Second Lieut. R. L. Howze, Jr. 
Captain I. H. Zeliff Second Lieut. W. A. Fuller 
Captain P. H. Sherwood Second Lieut. M. H. Matteson 
Captain N. M. Imboden Second Lieut. H. R. Westphalinger 
Captain A. H. Norton Second Lieut. E. L. Rhodes 
Captain C. E. Davis Second Lieut. H. A. Luebbermann 
Captain A. H. Seabury Second Lieut. C. P. Bixel 

Captain T. G. Hanson, Jr. Second Lieut. L. L. Doan 

Captain J. R. W. Diehl Second Lieut. C. W. Bennett 


Captain T. W. Herren 


NINTH CAVALRY—Fort Riley, Kansas 
Lieut. Colonel R. M. Parker, Commanding 


Major H. M. Rayner Captain M. H. Ellis 
Major H. D. Chamberlin Captain J. C. Short 
Captain F. H. Waters Captain F. L. Carr 
Captain H. G. Holt Captain W. T. Bauskett 
Captain D. S. Perry Captain R. S. Ramey 
Captain H. R. Gay Captain F. M. Hyndman 
Captain H. B. Gibson Captain A. W. Roffe 
Captain W. B. Bradford Captain J. V. V. Shufelt 


TENTH CAVALRY—Fort Huachuca, Arizona 
Colonel L. C. Scherer, Commanding 


Lieut. Colonel Lewis Brown, Jr. Captain C. M. Hurt 
Lieut. Colonel O. W. Rethorst Captain W. C. Steiger 
Major 8S. Koch First Lieut. F. C. Thomas 
Major C. B. Hazeltine First Lieut. B. G. Thayer 
Major C. W. Foster First Lieut. C. W. Fake 
Captain C. Pickett First Lieut. H. G. Maddox 
Captain B. Morrow First Lieut. H. F. Scherer 


Captain I. A. Correll First Lieut. D. G. McBride 
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First Lieut. V. F. Shaw 
Second Lieut. G. C. Claussen 
Second Lieut. H. J. Theis 
Second Lieut. W. O. Heacock 
Second Lieut. W. H. Barnes 
Second Lieut. R. W. Curtis 
Second Lieut. M. J. Asensio 


Captain D. C. Hawley 
Captain T. M. Rundel 
Captain H. M. Rose 
Captain P. J. Matte 
Captain R. C. Gibbs 
Captain W. J. Redner 
Captain D. B. Cullinane 
Captain H. McN. Gregory 


ELEVENTH CAVALRY—FPresidio of Monterey, California 
Colonel L. B. Kromer, Commanding 


Captain C. G. Hutchinson 
Captain F. C. DeLangton 
Captain D. 8S. Wood 

First Lieut. G. W. Read 

First Lieut. B. B. Vail 

First Lieut. E. N. Schjerven 
First Lieut. T. T. Thornburgh 
First Lieut. H. A. Fudge 
Captain J. I. Lambert First Lieut. W. W. Yale 
Captain R. E. Biount Second Lieut. C. G. Meehan 
Captain R. L. Coe Second Lieut. C. L. Ruffner 
Captain 0. B. Trigg Second Lieut. J. H. Riepe 
Captain F. S. Jacobs Second Lieut. F. G. Fraser 
Captain W. H. W. Reinburg Second Lieut. J. P. Doyle 
Captain E. A. Everitt Second Lieut. G. V. Ehrhardt 
Captain O. L. Haines Second Lieut. C. S. Babcock, Jr. 
Captain H. C. Kaefring Second Lieut. J. L. Hines, Jr. 
Captain W. A. Falck Second Lieut. T. J. H. Trapnell 
Captain C. B. Byrd Second Lieut. M. H. Marcus 


Lieut. Colonel O. P. M. Hazzard 
Lieut. Colonel J. A. Baer 
Major W. W. Erwin 

Major J. McD. Thompson 
Major D. A. Robinson 

Captain J. L. Rice 

Captain L. Patterson 

Captain A. B. MacNabb 


TWELFTH CAVALRY (less 2d Squadron)—Fort Brown, Texas 
Colonel W. T. Johnston, Commanding 

First Lieut. J. B. Edmunds 

First Lieut. C. I. Hunn 

Second Lieut. J. F. Willey 


Lieut. Colonel C. McH. Eby 
Major H. L. Flynn 
Captain E. A. Franklin 


Captain 


J. N. Merrill 


Captain C. E. Austin 


Captain V. 
Captain H. 
Captain W. 
Captain S. W. Robertson 


Captain O. Porter 


McT. Sheli 
V. Seanlan 
G. Ingram 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


W. Blanchard 

J. H. Claybrook, Jr. 
C. Massey 

R. T. Garver 

G. P. Berilla, Jr. 

R. L. Land 

H. A. K. Perrilliat 


SECOND SQUADRON, TWELFTH CAVALRY—Fort Ringgold, Texas 
Lieut. Colonel Levi G. Brown, Commanding 


First Lieut. D. P. Buckland 


Major M. B. Rush 
Captain W. Tussey 
Captain W. C. Burt 
Captain J. P. Scott 


Captain FE. M. Fickett 


Captain R. H. Garity 
First Lieut. F. Richardson 


Second Lieut. 


R. B. Evans 


Second Lieut. A. Dugan 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


P. R. Greenhalgh 
R. D. Palmer 
T. F. Trapelino 
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THIRTEENTH CAVALRY—Fort Riley, Kansas 
Colonel A. Lippincott, Commanding 
Captain J. C. Mullenix 
First Lieut. H. A. 
First Lieut. F. T. Murphy 
First Lieut. C. P. Amazeen 
First Lieut. H. P. Stewart 
Second Lieut. W. K. Noel 
Second Lieut. H. D. Eckert 
Second Lieut. R. M. Shaw 
Second Lieutenant T. C. Wenzlaff 
Second Lieutenant H. McC. Forde 
Second Lieut. L. C. Vance 
Second Lieut. D. E. Carleton 


Major J. W. Heard 
Major J. Plassmeyer 
Major H. W. Hall 
Captain H. C. Minuth 
Captain G. R. Mauger 
BE. M. Daniels 
E. A. Williams 
W. R. Irvin 

G. D. Thompson 
A. C. Smith 

C. A. Wilkinson 
F. T. Bonsteel 


Sears 


Captain 
Captain 
‘aptain 
‘aptain 
‘aptain 
‘aptain 
‘aptain 


FOURTEENTH CAVALRY (less 1st Squadron)—Fort Des Moines, Iowa 
Colonel J. R. Lindsey, Commanding 


Captain E. D. Campbell 

First Lieut. J. L. Lake 

‘irst Lieut. A. N. Willis 

irst Lieut. H. Engerud 

irst Lieut. B. E. Shirley 
Lieut. C. H. Martin 

. J. B. Patterson 
irst Lieut. J. H. Walker 
Second Lieut. G. W. Busbey 
Second Lieut. W. L. Weinaug 


Lieut. Colonel D. H. Biddle 
Major E. P. Pierson 

Major J. D. Kelly I 
Wa. 
J. E. Maher 

F. M. Harshberger 
F. F. Duggan 

P. S. Haydon 

L. B. Conner 
Captain M. S. Williamson 
Captain P. L. 


Captain Saportas 
Captain 
Captain 
Captain 


irst 


irst Lieut 


F 
r 
F 
I 
r 


Captain 
Captain 


Singer 


FIRST SQUADRON, FOURTEENTH CAVALRY—Fort Sheridan, Illinois 
Lieut. Colonel Ben Lear, Jr., Commanding 
Major W. M. Modisette First Lieut. D. H. Nelson 
Captain T. W. Ligon First Lieut. B. A. Thomas 
E. M. Barnum First Lieut. J. S. Rodwell 
C. A. Pierce First Lieut. C. H. Bryan 
J. O. Lawrence Second Lieut. T. F. Randolph 
Sa oe Second Lieut. M. A. Giddens 
C. A. Shannon Second Lieut. H. E. Walker 
W. M. Burgess 


Captain 
Captain 
Captain 
Captain 
Captain 


Chase 
Second Lieut. 


TWENTY-SIXTH CAVALRY—Camp Stotsenburg, Philippine Islands 
Colonel J. D. Long, Commanding 
First 


Lieut. F. W. Fenn 


Lieut. Colonel I. S. Martin 
Major T. H. Rees, Jr. 
Major H. M. Ostroski 

H. W. Maas 

T. B. Apgar 

A. G. Olsen 

W. F. Pride 

W. R. Stickman 
J. E. Selby 

R. H. Gallier 
W. K. Harrison, 


Captain 
Captain 
Captain 
Captain 
Captain 
Captain 
Captain 
Captain 


Jr. 


‘aptain L. A. Shafer 
‘aptain J. V. McDowell 


( 

( First 
Captain N. N. Rogers 

( 

F 


First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 
First 


aptain J. M. Adamson, Jr. 
irst Lieut. J. L. Ballantyne 
. KE. P. Crandell 

. J. H. Stodter 
First Lieut. G. A. Rehm 
First Lieut. W. F. Jennings 
First Lieut. J. M. Williams 
First Lieut. E. C. Greiner 


First Lieut 
First Lieut 


Lieut 
Lieut 


Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. . 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 


H. Knight 

P. B. Shotwell 
S. C. Page 

J. B. Reybold 
H. C. Hine, Jr. 
M. H. Marcus 
t. Edwards 
R. J. Merrick 

. M. A. Fennell 
. J. H. Healy 











